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Notes. 


CAPT. COOK’S OLD MASTER. 


I HAVE for some time been trying to get 
information regarding the Wm. Sanderson 
of Staithes to whom Capt. Cook was appren- 
ticed when young, and the result of my 
labours may be of interest to readers of 
“N. & Q.’ 

It has always been said that Wm. Sander- 
son was a small shopkeeper in Staithes, 
whose business combined drapery and 
grocery. 

His will (dated 14 Aug., 1773) was proved 
at York on 12 April, 1774. In it he de- 
scribes himself as of Staithes in the parish 
of Hinderwell, Yorks, merchant. He leaves 
his messuages in Staithes, where he then 
dwelt, with the shop, &e., to his eldest son 
John Sanderson, and his freehold estates 
to his wife Elizabeth Sanderson, his son 
John Sanderson, and John . Harrison of 
Guisborough, co. Yorks, gent.—they to sell 





the same, and the proceeds to go for their 
support to his son John and the remainder 
of his children, viz., Elizabeth, Ann, Robert, 
Augustine, Thomas, George, William, and 
Isaac, who were to take equal shares at the 
age of 21. If his wife married again she 
was to have one-tenth of the proceeds. He 
left all his personal estate to his wife, son 
John, and the said John Harrison upon trust, 
they to pay all funeral expenses, &c., and be 
executors and guardians for his younger 
children. The witnesses to the will are 
Frith Jefferson, David Lincoln, and Henry 
Carrington. 

I had an idea that the above Wm. Sander- 
son was the same Sanderson who bought the 
Handale (or Grendale) Benedictine Nunnery, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in the parish 
of Lofthouse-in-Cleveland, Yorks, in 1758, 
and whose daughter parted with it; and 
having discovered the present owner of the 
property, I asked him whether he would be 
so kind as to refer to his deeds and tell me 
the Christian name of the Sanderson who 
bought it and his occupation, and the name 
of his daughter who sold it, and the date of 
the sale. His solicitor thereupon furnished 
me with the following particulars :— 

“ By deeds of lease and release dated 27th 
and 28th Feb., 1758, made between Roger Beck- 
with and Eliz. his wife of the 1st part, Wm. 
Consett and Wm. P. Consett and John Preston 
the Younger of the 2nd part, and Christopher 
Wayne, then of Stokesley, apothecary, and 
Samuel Gill, then of Staithes, gent., of the 3rd 
part, and Wm. Sanderson, then of Staithes afore- 
said, gent., of the 4th part—the said Wm. Sander- 
son acquired the Manor or Lordship of Handall, 
otherwise Grindall, with the rights, &c., and the 
mansion house called Handale, otherwise Grin- 
dale Abbey, and the land held therewith, con- 
taining 290 acres—of the yearly value in the whole 
of 901. or thereabouts.” 


A later deed describes Wm. Sanderson as 
a merchant, and mentions that his will 
was proved as above. His six children 
living in 1787 were named John Sanderson, 
Elizabeth (wife of Thos. Richardson), Ann 
Sanderson, Augustine Sanderson, George 
Sanderson, and Isaac Sanderson. 

On 23 June, 1788, a common notice of 
bankruptcy was awarded and issued against 
Elizabeth Sanderson and John Sanderson, 
directed to Thos. Nugent, John Wm. Rose, 
and Augustus Greenland, and recites 
** that the Commissioners had found that the said 
Eliz. Sanderson and John Sanderson had for the 
space of one year and eight months then last past 
carried on the trade or business of Shopkeepers 
(in the name of the said John Sanderson only) by 
buying of Grocery, Linen, Drapery, and other 
goods and selling the same,” &c. en te 
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On 29 Nov., 1788, the said T. Nugent, 
J. W. Rose, and A. Greenland sold the above- 
mentioned estate to Thos. Pearson of King’s 
Street, Cheapside, London, factor, and Thos. 
Maynard of Wood Street, London, grocer, 
subject to the incumbrances then, subsisting 
thereon in trust for the creditors. On 
4 Aug., 1789, the said property was sold by 
the bankruptcy trustees and the Sandersons 
to Thos. Richardson of Manchester, merchant. 

This shows that my supposition was 
correct, and that the Wm. Sanderson whose 
will was proved in 1774 was identical with 
the purchaser of Handale Nunnery. It will 
also be seen that the family only held the 
property for some thirty years. 

Little now remains of the nunnery except 
the west end of the chapel and some of the 
walls in the farm-house (Graves’s ‘ Cleve- 
land ’). 

Horne’s ‘ Guide to Whitby,’ 3rd ed., 1893, 
p- 107, states that the shop at Staithes 
where Wm. Sanderson carried on, his business 
was situated in a row of houses which about 
1740 was washed away—a few years after 
Cook had run away from his master. The 
only house remaining of the row is the 
“Cod and Lobster Inn.” A little shop is 
pointed out where, it is said, Cook was 
apprenticed, but it is merely the place 
where his old master carried on business after 
the destruction of the shop in which Cook 
served. 

Any further information regarding these 
Sandersons will be very welcome to me. 

Cuas. Hatt CROUCH. 

62, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N. 





WEBSTER AND THE ‘N.E.D, 
(See 11 S. ix. 302, 324, 343, 398; x. 165.) 


gentleman-porter, noun =the officer in charge of a 
gate.—‘‘ Tu Castle Angelo....the gentleman- 
porter.” —‘ W.D..,’ V. iii. 46. (First ex., 1642.) 

glass-metal, noun=glass in a state of fusion.— 
“ Our chairs of state are but glass-metal.’”— 
* Mon. Col.,’ 116. (First ex., 1626.) 

great-master, noun=the head of the Knights of 
Malta.—‘‘ This styled Great Master of Malta.” 
—‘ Mon. Hon.,’ 279. (First ex., 1632.) 

hand (by the’, phrase =expeditiously.—‘‘ And they 
will save by the hand.’’—‘ App.,’ IV. i. 206. 
(First ex., 1658.) 

impending, adj.=(fig.) imminent.—‘‘ Impending 
storms.” —‘ App.,’ II. iii. 62. (First ex. of this 
figurative meaning, 1682.) 

impertinently, ady.=intrusively.—‘‘ I shall never 
to your ear....press unmannerly or imperti- 
nently.’’-—‘ Mon. Hon.,’ Dedication. (First ex., 
1647.) 





interest, act. v.=to inspire with concern.—‘ Him 
[who] stands interested to Your Lordship.”— 
‘Mon. Hon.,’ Dedication. (First ex., 1630.) 

jealously, adv.=suspiciously.—‘‘ I’ll love you 
wisely, that’s jealously.”—‘ D.M.,’ II. iv. 25. 
(First ex., 1718.) 

kickshaw, noun=a frivolous person, a mock- 
hbeggar.—‘‘ Many noblemen....Build the rest 
of the house the bigger;....some sevenscore 
chimneys, But half of them have no tunnels— 
A pox upon them, kickshaws, that beget Such 
monsters without fundaments.’’— D.L.C.,’ IL. 
i. 82. (First ex., 1654.) 

knight's service, phrase=good service (fig.).— 
“This paper may do _ knight’s  service.”— 
‘D.L.C.,’ I. ii. 27. (First ex., 1675.) 

landlady, noun=mistress of a lodging-house.— 
“No cruel landlady....which lends forth 
groats to broom-men.”—‘ W.D.,’ IV. i. 163. 
(First ex., 1654.) 

lane, noun (fig.).—‘‘ Plagues that make lanes 
through largest families.’-—‘ D.M.,’ IV. i. 101. 
(First example of this figurative meaning, 1625.) 

law case, noun=lawsuit.— D.L.C.,’ title. (First 
ex., 1710.) 

lawsuit, noun.—‘‘ For one strange law-suit.””— 
‘D.L.C.,’ IV. ii. 621. (First ex., 1624.) 

lay down, act. v.=to set (a scheme).—‘‘ The same 
project which the Duke laid down.’’—‘ W.D.,” 
IV. i. 205. (First ex., 1669.) ; 

league, intrans. v.=to associate.—‘‘ You might 
fall in love and league with him.” —‘ Cuck.,’ IV. 
ii. 173. (First ex., 1638.) 

lemon-pill, noun.—‘‘ Thy breath smells of lemon- 

_ pills.” —‘ D.M.,’ II. i. 131. (First ex., 1672.) 

liven, act. v.=to give life to.—‘* And, as it were, 
liven death in the Nuntius.’’—‘ W.D.,’ To the 
Reader, 14. (The word is quoted only from 
nineteenth century; however, Marston had 
used to lifen,‘ Revenge,’ II. v.) 

look up at, intrans. v.=to reverence.—‘‘ I do not 
altogether look up at your title.”’—‘D.M.,” 
Dedication. (First ex., 1626.) 

low-hred, adj.=of a lowly origin.—‘‘ Virtue low- 
bred aspiring to high deeds.’-—‘ Mon. Hon.,” 
164. (First ex., 1757.) 

marriage-night, noun.—‘‘ The marriage-night Is 
the entrance into some prison.’’-— D. M.,’ I. i. 
339. (First ex., 1664.) 

mechanic, adj.=worked by machinery.—‘‘ The 
working or mechanic part of it.’”-—‘ Mon. Hon.,” 
20. (First ex., 1625.) 

meet, act. v.=to answer (an objection).—‘* We 
meet that opposition thus.’’-—‘ App.,’ II. iii. 50. 
(First ex., 1854.) 

melting, adj. =(fig.) affecting, moving.—‘‘ Melting 
words.” —‘ App.,’ If. i. 63. (Hirst ex., 1656.) 

model, act. v.=to fashion in clay, wax, or the like. 
—‘The College of St. John Baptist exactly 
modelled.”-—‘ Mon. Hon.,’ 338. (First ex., 
1665.) 

moon-eyed, adj. =(fig.) purblind (a term used by 
farriers).—* Too much light makes you moon- 
eyed.”—‘ D.L.C.,’ [. ii. 53. (First ex. of 
figurative use, 1688.) 

nutmeg-grater, noun.—‘‘ She looked like a nutmeg- 
grater.”—‘ D.M.,’ II. i. 36. (First ex., 1695.) 

out, used verbally=to reveal.—‘‘ She will out 
with ’t.”,-—‘ Cuck.,’ IL. iv. 83. (First ex., 1802.) 

out-of-fashion, adj.—‘* This out-of-fashion melan- 
choly.”—‘ D.M.,’ II. i. 9%. (First ex., 1680.) 
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outside, adj.—‘‘ What appears in him mirth is 


— y outside.”’—‘ D.M.,’ I. i. 188. (First ex., 
1634.) 
ovation, noun = exultation. —‘* As in triumphs and 


ovations.’’—‘ Cuck.,’ I. i. 2. (First ex., 1649.) 


passage, noun=locus in a book.—‘“ ’Tis neither 
satire nor moral, but the mean passage of a his- 
tory.” —Ind. to ‘ Malcontent,’ 67. (First ex., 
1611.) 

perspicuous, adj.=eminent, 
weighty and perspicuous comment.’’— 
Dedication. (First ex. of this meaning, 1634.) 

pew-wew, a scornful interjection.—‘‘ Pew-wew, sir, 
tell not me.’”’— W.D.,’ I. ii. 76. gg eX., 
1638 ; pew occurs singly i in Fletcher, 1625.) 

policy, noun=a promissory note. — “Ill fetch 
a policy for 2 hundred double ducats.”— 
*D.L.C.,’ ILf. ii, 142. (First ex., 1709 ; pre- 
viously ‘the smmaiiae of policy for insurance is 
often illustrated.) 

propriety, noun=fitness.—‘‘ He could not have 
invented his own ruin with more propriety.” 
‘W.D.,’ V. i. 69. (First ex., 1615.) 


conspicuous. —* My 
-y 


_ prospect, noun =expectation.— “ Noble houses have 


no such goodly prospects as_ into their own 
> 


land.’’—‘ D.L.C.,’ I. i. 175. (First ex., 1665.) 
provocative, adj. =aphrodisiac.—‘* The prov: ocative 
electuaries doctors have uttered.’’-—‘ W.D.,’ I. ii. 


102. (First ex. as an adjective, 1621. ) 
purchase, noun = purchase - money. — ‘“‘ I never 
would give great purchase for ‘that thing.’— 

‘D.L.C.,’ V. i. 18. (First ex., 1718.) 

put off, act. v.=to sell away fraudulently.— To 
put off horses and slight jewels.’ 7 W.D.,’ III. 
iii. 51. (First ex., 1653.) 


rapture, noun =charm, delight. —‘‘ Her discourse 
is so full of rapture.” —‘ D.M.,’ I. i. 208. (First 
ex., 1629.) 

rid off, act. v.=to sell off (stale commodities).— 
as Their false lights are to rid bad wares off.”’— 
‘D.M.,’ I. i. 448. (First ex., 1680.) 

ring in, act. v.=to surround.—" The iron wall 
that rings this pomp in.’”—‘ App.,’ I. iii. 127. 
(First ex., 1871.) 

ropes, noun =tight ropes for vaulting.—‘‘ Flamineo 
is dancing on the ropes.’’—‘ W.D.,’ V. ii. 117. 
(First ex., 1620.) 

run, intrans. v.=to be persistent in a wig 3 
‘The lunacy runs in a blood.’’—‘ D.L.C.,’ IV. 
ii. 72. (First ex., 1777.) 

Scotchwoman, noun.—‘‘ Nor the Scotchwoman 
with the citterne.”—‘ D.L.C.,’ I. ii. 172. (First 
ex., 1818.) 

sea-music, noun=music performed on water.— 
“What brave sea-music bids us weleome.’”’— 
‘Mon. Hon.,’ 53. (First ex., 1819.) 

single-sword, noun=a sword used in duels.— 
“What’s the weapon ?—Single - sword.”’— 
*Cuck.,’ I. ii. 94. (First ex., 1688, when the 
word is explained as single-stick, which seems 
wrong, as in the present case the duel is to be a 
serious affair.) 

silting, noun=a spell of sitting | to an artist for a 
portrait.—‘‘ At next sitting.’’—‘ D.L.C.,’ I. i. 
152. (First ex., 1706.) 

small drink, noun =a restorative drink or julep.— 
“ He would eall for small drink.’’—‘ D.L.C.,’ 
IV. ii. 384. (First ex., 1659.) 


Bo’ A. F. BourGeols. 





SIR JOHN GILBERT, J. F. SMITH, AND 
‘THE LONDON JOURNAL.’ 


(See 11 8. vii. 221, 276, 375; viii. 121, 142; 
x. 102, 144.) 


A CoMPLETE LIST OF THE TALES SIR JOHN 
GILBERT ILLUSTRATED IN ‘THE LONDON 
JOURNAL.’ 


TURNING over the pages of The London 
Journal, I happened to see the following 
announcement (20 Nov., 1847) :— 

“Cartoons for the people: the first six after 

Hogarth* [but they were not, as No. 6 was after 
Wilkie, published on 17 June, 1848; see p. 229 
of The London Journal]. The other six will be 
selections from the finest pictures of other great 
masters: price one penny each to subscribers,. 
one shilling to others.” 
The only cartoon I can find in the National 
Library copy is No. 1, bound up between 
vols. vii. and viii. This is a print of Ho- 
garth’s ‘ Marriage a la Mode,’ dated 17 Nov.,. 
1847. I believe it is by Gilbert. 

On 20 May, 1848, vol. viii. p. 170, is 
anpeaiie — 

** Cartoons for the People : No. V. Mr. Gilbert’s 

picture of a scene from ‘ Othello.’ We have great 
pleasure in presenting to our readers the fifth 
number of our ‘ Cartoons for the People,’ a very 
beautiful engraving from an original oil painting 
by Mr. Gilbert, an artist already favourably known 
to our subscribers by his spirited executions in this 
Journal, particularly for his illustrations of 
‘ Faust,’ and ‘ Martin the Foundling.’’ 
I was very much surprised at this, as I had 
settled that the illustrations to neither of 
these romances were Gilbert’s (see 11 S. vii. 
222). I now find Gilbert began with 
chap. lv. of ‘ Faust,’ which had up to then 
been illustrated by another artist. 

In deference to the statement by the 
editor of The London Journal I have in- 
serted ‘Martin the Foundling’ in the list 
below, but I still cannot believe the engrav- 
ingsare Gilbert’s. Ifthey are, heimitated the 
French drawing well, but I would ask readers 
to compare the style with that of a beautiful 
portrait in the same volume (L.J., 12 June, 
1847, vol. v. p. 225) of Jenny Lind, which 
is undoubtedly by Gilbert ; and a splendid 
picture in black and white of ‘ Old Christ- 
mas’ (27 Dec., 1845, vol. ii. p. 241), which 
is signed J. Gilbert, G. Stiff being the 





* In reply to my question Messrs. Bradley, 
the publishers, write to me :—‘ We regret that 
we are unable to add to the information you 
already possess re The London Journal cartoons. 
They were issued as supplements, and are not 
bound up in the volumes in our possession.” 
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engraver. There are eleven other cuts to 
this article about Christmas by Gilbert. The 
stvle is quite different from that of the illus- 
trations to ‘ Martin the Foundling.’ 

In referring back to my own notes I have 
experienced some difficulty in finding the 


titles I required. I have therefore drawn 
up the followimg chronological list, which 
will serve as an index, not only to these 


‘notes, but to the Guildhall Collection. It 


also enables me to correct one or two over- 
sights. 








l 
Date. Title of Novel in ‘ The London Journal.’ ‘ Notes and Queries.’ | Guildhall 
| Volumes. 
1846 ‘It was Time,’ by F. Soulie. Gilbert illustrated this _ _— 
story only from 17 Jan. (vol. ii. p. 297) to 7 March | 
(vol. iii. p. 9); the leading story was ‘ Faust.’ | | 
1846 ‘Faust,’ by G. W. M. Reynolds. Gilbert only began —_— | — 


on 18 July (vol. iii. p. 305). 


with chap. lv. on 14 March, and continued to the end 





26 July, ‘ Cromwell’s Death Bed,’ by F. Soulie (vol. iii. pp. 321 _ — 
1846. and 337); two cuts only. 
1 Aug., ‘ Martin the Foundling,’ by E. Sue. Ended 29 May, | 11S. vii. 222, col. 1 — 
1846. 1847. 
27 Nov., ‘The Seven Cardinal Sins,’ by E. Sue. A fine picture — | — 
1847. on4 Dec., signed J. Gilbert, and illustrations by him | 
to 22 Jan., 1848 (vol. vi. p. 321), when the Journal | 
| was almost taken up with the French Revolution. | 
5 Aug., | ‘ Gideon Giles ’ | 118. vii. 222,col.2}| — 
1848. | 
3 March, | ‘ Godfrey Malvern’ | 11S. vii. 222, col. 1 _ 
1849. | 
19 May, | ‘Stanfield Hall.’ Concluded, with the sub-title of | 11S. vii. 222,cols. | pp. 58-76 
1849. | ‘Cromwell; or, The Protector’s Oath,’ 16 Nov., 1850 Land 2; viii. 143; 
| (vol. xii. p. 171). x. 103, 144. 
25 Jan., | ‘ Amy Lawrence’ | 118. vii. 121, col. 1 —_— 
1851. | | 
25 Jan., | ‘ Kenneth: a Romance of the Highlands,’ by G.W.M. | (Not in my first _— 
1851. | Reynolds. Published in Reynolds’s Miscellany, vols. lists. ) 
| vi, and vii.; concluded 27 Dec., 1851. Illustrated | 11S. x. 144. p. 210 
throughout by Gilbert in his happiest vein. En- | 
| graver’s name, E. Hooper. The Guildhall volume | 
| has only one illustration—of minstrels sitting at a | 
banqueting table, from R.M. of 22 Feb., 1851 (p. 65). | 
11 Oct., |. Minnigrey ’ 11 S. viii. 121, — 
1851. col. 1 
9 Oct., | “The Will and the Way’ 11 S. viii. 121, | pp. 98-111, 
1852. | col. 2; x. 103, | and 210. 
| ; 144. 
16 July, ‘Hercules and the Cretan Bull’ 11 S. viii. 121, | p. 209. 
1853. col. 2. 
3 Sept., | ‘ Woman and her Master,’ with fifty-three illustrations 11 S. viii. 121, | pp. 181- 
1853. | col. 2; x. 144. 207. 
9 Sept., | ‘Temptation’ 11 S. viii, 121, | pp. 112- 
1854. | col. 2; x. 144. 125. 
3 ‘March, | *The True and False Heiress’ wis id -. 11 S. viii. 121, | pp. 164- 
855. col. 2; x. 144. \e 
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| - > Guildhall 





Date. | Title of Novel in ‘The London Journal? * Notes and Queries.’ “Yorumes. 
23 June, | ‘ Masks and Faces’ we e se rf -. | 11 S. viii. 121,) pp. 77-79. 
1855. | | col.2; x.144. | 
22 March, | ‘ The Star in the Dark’ ne a ae Jo ER Se wae (1S | _ 
1856. | | col. 2. 
12 April, | ‘Blythe Hall.’ Ends 16 Aug., 1856 .. | It S.. wii. $6199, — 
1856. | col. 1 
col. 1. 


| 


7 Feb., | ‘ Harding the Moneyspinner ’ ll S. viii. 122, 


16 Aug., | ‘ Quadroona ’ - as “a vi * -- | 11 S._ viii. 122, 
1856. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1857. col. 1. 
25 April, | ‘Madame de Marke’ = oe oe he s~ | EE Se wii: 192, — 
1857. | | col. 1. 
| 
11 July, | ‘ White Lies’ : ag RY “s bi oe | BE Se wii. 192, | _ 
1857. [See next entry. i | col. 1; x. 144. 
15 Aug., | ‘The Double Marriage ’ (by Charlé’ Reade)—ends 31 (Omitted from first pp. 173- 
1857. | Oct. This and ‘ White Lies ’ ran concurrently in the lists. ) 176 
I.J. In 1857 Charles Reade published a three- | 11 S. x. 144, 
volume novel entitled ‘“‘ W hite Lies; or, The Double | col. 2 


Marriage, a new edition.” | 


5 Dec., ‘The Flower of the Flock’ .. re a .. | 11 S. viii. 122, pp. 1-13. 


1857. | col 1; x. 144. 
8 May, | ‘The Snake in the Grass’ wa ae mae -- | Il 8S. viii. 122, | pp. 177- 
1858. | col.1; x. 144. | 1803282 
| 294, 
27 Nov., | ‘Too Late’ oa ia ra a Pe" -. | 11 S.. viii. 122, | pp. 263— 
1858. | cohl; x.144. | 270. 
26 March, | ‘Ivanhoe’ .. =a wi a és me -. | 11 S.. viii. 122, | pp. 237— 


1859. | col. 1; x. 144. 253. 


380 July, | ‘ Brandon of Brandon,’ by Mrs. Southworth. Begins in | (Omitted from pre- | pp. 15€- 
1859. vol. xxx. p. 33; ends 17 Dec., 1859, in vol. xxx. vious = Be 

p- 369. Some of the illustrations to this tale are not | 11S. x. 144. 

Sir John’s. 





22 Oct., | ‘ Love me; Leave me not’ Ae a ry a 11 S. viii. 122, | pp. 126- 
1859. col. 1; x. 144. 145. 
26 May, ‘Laura Etheridge ’ as pdt a ve «so | 2 & vik. 32 _ 
1860. col. 1; x. 144. 
6 Oct., ‘The Wonder of Kingswood Chace’ me .. | 11 S. viii. 122, | pp. 14-35. 
1860. | col.2; x. 144. | 


- | 11 +S. viii. 122, | pp. 146- 
col. 2; x. 144. 154. 


7Sept., | ‘Imogen.’ Ends 14 June, 1862 11 S. viii. 122, | pp. 36-56. 


a0 Zoe, ‘ Eudora’ 
| 
| 

1861. 7. ve | col. 2; x. 144. 
| 


—_ ‘The Scarlet Flower.’ Ends 15 Nov., 1862 


11 S. viii. 122, | pp. 225- 
col.2; x. 144. | 2385. 
1 Nov., | ‘The Poor Girl.’ Ends 5 Sept., 1863 i“ -. | 11 S.. viii. 122, | pp. 211- 


1862. | col. 2; x. 144. F | 224 and 
| 236. 








(Zo be continued.) RaLpH THOMAS. 
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THE ORIGINAL OF ‘ ALADDIN.’ 


I wrote in 1910 the subjoined for an Aus- 
tralian newspaper, and it struck me that 
I have discovered the track of a story 
wandering across Asia between 200 and 
1000 a.p., and getting ‘‘ improved ” on the 
way. 

I do not think I ever heard the Chinese 
origin of * Aladdin’ explained before. 


“ The story of Aladdin, as we have chosen to 
shorten his real namme—Allah-ed-din, the servant 
of God—is of course taken straight out of the 
‘ Arabian Nights,’ or, more correctly, ‘ The Book 
of the 'Thousand Nights and a Night.’ 

“This famous collection was made during the 
palmy days of the early Mohammedan Empire, 
which then extended from Spain to Persia, and 
had a capital of great brilliance at Bagdad on 
the Euphrates. ‘I'he stories tuld are, no doubt, 
assembled from all parts of the world, and repre- 
sent new forms of old tales, as all known collec- 
tions of stories do. This is especially the case 
with ‘ Aladdin.’ The scene is laid in China, and 
at Liangchow, in the west of China, on the Upper 
Hoang-ho River, we find a story which obviously 
forms the groundwork of the Arabian variation. 
What were the steps of the wanderings of this 
story from China to Bagdad we know not, but 
we may surmise it was carried along the routes 
followed by the stream of trade which traversed 
Asia between those places for centuries. 

“The story is to be found, in a literal transla- 
tion from the Chinese, in a book describing the 
Great Wall of China, by Dr. Geil, who, it is inter- 
esting to note, is quite unconscious of it being the 
same story as ‘ Aladdin.’ It runs as follows in a 
somewhat shortened form :— 

““* During the Ming dynasty there dwelt in a 
village near Liangchow a worthy widow, with a 
sturdy son named Wang. The widow lived on 
a small farm under the shadow of the Great Wall, 
then, as now, honeycombed at that point with 
caves, in which wastrels dwell to-day, and, no 
doubt, dwelt then. The farm, which at first sup- 
ported her, gradually decayed in value, and, to 
add to her misfortunes, the country began to be 
attacked by the wild horsemen from Tibet, just 
beyond the Wall. These attacks caused the men 
of the country to be told off to garrison the Wall, 
and among them were taken Wang, the widow’s 
only son and her main support, and her worthless 
brother, a drinking man, and also a gambler, who 
had squandered much of his nephew Wang’s 
estate. Thinking his sister’s remarriage would 
bring money into the family, he urged it on her, 
but in vain. He therefore formed the plan of 
ruining her livelihood by the murder of Wang, 
and compelling her to take a second husband 
when left alone and helpless on her little farm. 
The wicked uncle made a plot accordingly with 
another scoundrel to throw Wang among the 
Tibetans at their next attacks, but the youth fell 
into a dry well unnoticed, and the uncle and his 
associate themselves lost their lives. ‘The raiding 


party overran the neighbourhood, burned the 
farm, and carried off the widow on a horse, which, 
luckily, stumbled and threw her, so that she 
rolled into a dry well and escaped the ruffians. 
In the well, to her joy, she found Wang unhurt, 
and both were rescued by friendly soldiers. 





Finding their home in ashes, their only resource 
was to settle in a cave in the Wall, where they 
lived on vegetables they collected. Wishing to 
lay by a stock for the winter in a safe place, they 
began to burrow deeper into the Wall, and after 
much labour they struck, to their astonishment, a 
door, which proved to be the entrance to a cave 
stocked with gold, hidden centuries before. 
There are other legends of gold being hidden in 
the Great Wall, no doubt in troublous times. 
Wang honestly reported the find to the magis- 
trate, who informed the Viceroy of the province, 
and the story thus reached the Emperor of 
China. The sovereign rewarded Wang with 
great honours, as a dutiful son and a loyal subject. 
He was made a general, and his mother en- 
nobled.’ 

““In this story we have the dramatis persona 
of ‘ Aladdin’—the poor widow, the son, the wicked 
uncle—as well as the wealth and position the son 
attained. Nor has the story any miraculous 
element. It may very well have been founded 
on facts which occurred at that spot. It no 
doubt gives us the actual locality and origin of 
the Chinese story, which travelled thousands of 
miles to Bagdad, and appears, in its present en- 
larged and embellished shape, crusted over with 
marvellous details and supernatural agencies. 
Stories lose nothing in the telling, and the space 
this one has covered in its wanderings implies 
that it has been, during many years, told and 
retold uncounted times, even before the incom- 
parable authors of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ recast 
it to stand for ever in literature.” 

HuBeErT Foster. 

University of Sydney. 

{It is, perhaps, worth while to remind our 
readers that the story of ‘ Aladdin,’ like that of 
‘ Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves,’ does not form 
pert of the original collection of the ‘ Arabian 

Nights.’] 





FORTIFICATIONS OF ANTWERP IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.—The following 
account of the fortifications of Antwerp as 
they existed at the end of the seventeenth 
century should be of interest at the present 
time. It is taken from Frangois Maxi- 
milien Misson’s ‘New Voyage to Italy,’ 
which first appeared in French in 1691, and 
was translated into English in 1695. Misson 
was a French Protestant refugee in England 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and was appointed tutor to the Earl of 
Arran, whom he accompanied on the grand 
tour. Addison speaks highly of the book. 
The edition here used is the fourth (1714) :—— 

‘The famous City of Antwerp, is seated on a 
smooth and level spot of Ground, on the right 
Bank of the Scheld; its Figure approaches to a 
Semi-circle, the Diameter of which is washed by 
the River....The Fortifications formerly good are 
now indifferent. The Ramparts are adorn’d 
almost throughout with double Alleys border’d 
with great Trees, which make very pleasant Walks. 
The Citadel is strong, but somewhat neglected ; 
*tis a regular Pentagon. It was built in the Year 
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1567, and I have read it cost Five hundred 
thousand Ducats. The Duke of Alva’s Statue 
in Brass was erected in the Middle of the Place of 
Arms: he was represented in compleat Armour, 
but without a Head-piece: his right Arm was 
extended toward the City, and his Hand open. 
Under his Feet was a monstrous Figure with two 
Heads and six Arms, that had two Dishes hanging 
at its Ears, and at its Neck a Wallet or Satchel, 
out of which issued two Serpents. The six Hands 
held a Torch, a Leaf of Paper, a Purse, a torn 
Cloak, a Club, and an Ax, and at the Feet of the 
Monster there was a Visor. On the Face of the 
Pedestal that look’d towards the City were these 
Letters: F. A.A. T. A. D. P.S. H.R. A. B. P. Q. E. S. Re 
Pp. R. P. I. C. P. P. F. R. O. M. F. P. [i.¢., Ferdinando 
Alvarez ’ Toledo, Albz Duci, Phil. Secundi Hisp. 
Regis apud Belgas Preefecto, quod extincta sedi- 
tione, Rebellibus pulsis, Religione procurata, 
Justitia culta, Provinciis Pacem firmaverit, Regis 
Optimi Ministro fidelissimo positum]. This 
Statue was not long after broken by the People. 
The Manner in which that great Prince (the Prince 
of Orange) whom we have just now heard, has 
spoken of this Figure, well deserves our Relation 
of it here. ‘The Duke of Alba,’ says he, ‘ has 
arrogantly trampled our Liberties under Foot, 
c. His insupportable Contempt of all these 
Countries has above all appear’d in this Superb, 
Ambitious, Prophane, Heathenish, and Foolish 
erecting his Statue in the Middle of the Cittadel 
of Antwerp, marching impudently over the Belly 
of the Lords the States, and of the whole People ; 
a Monument of his Tyranny, and an evident 
Proof of his Pride, &c.’ (‘ Apol.,’ p. 89,93). Some- 
body has very well applied to this barbarous 
Murderer what was formerly said of a cruel Roman 
Emperor, That never any Person had drank so 
much Wine as he had shed Blood (‘ Tantum 
vini hausit nemo, quantum fudit Sanguinis’).”— 
Vol. iv. p. 537. 
W. R. B. PrRipEAvx. 


HUMPHREY HALEY: ‘“‘ THE UNICORN.” — 
The Newberry Library, Chicago, one of 
the four largest public libraries in this city, 
contains a copy of ‘ “‘ The Grasshopper ”’ in 
Lombard Street,’ by John Biddulph Martin 
(London, 1892). On pp. 202-5 are some 
remarks about “‘The Unicorn,’ which was 
probably identical with ‘‘The Unicorn” 
occupied at one time by Humphrey Halley, 
vintner, grandfather of Dr. Edmond Halley 
the astronomer. 

The following extract is from a letter 
dated 25 Feb., 1910, from Mr. J. Wrench 
Towse of the Fishmongers’ Company, Lon- 
don, addressed to Mr. R. J. Beevor of 
St. Albans :— 

“ ..-+. I gladly give you what particulars I 
can of Humphrey Halley. 

“The first mention of him in this Company’s 
books appears in a Court Minute dated the 13th 
January, 1631, where he is described as ‘ Humfrie 
Ifalleye of the Company of Vintners, London, 
dwelling in a tenement, belonging to this Com- 
pany, called ‘‘ The Unicorn,” in Lombard Street, 
and petitioned to have a new Lease, &c.’ 





“In a Minute dated 24th March, 1650, ‘ Mr. 
Humfrie Halleye offered 200. fine to make up 
a in Lease on his house in Lombard Street, 

Ce 
“* At a meeting of the Court on the 29th day of 
May, 1651, he is again mentioned as a citizen 
and Vintner of London; and on the 14th April, 
1652, his name appears in regard to a lease of 
the same premises. 

“T have also found confirmation of your 
statement that he assigned his lease of the pre- 
mises to his son William: Halley on the 25th 
April, 1669. 

“*....I should think that the Vintners’ Com- 
pany could probably give you more information 
about him, and from the first quotation from 
our Court proceedings given above....1631, it 
appears fairly certain that he actually lived at 
‘The Unicorn’ in Lombard Strect before sub- 
letting it.’ 

EvuGENE F. McPIKe. 

135, Park Row, Chicago. 

* Frap.’’—‘‘ The two ostensible senses* 
are so irreconcilable that the supposition of 
a blunder seems justifiable.” So the ‘ Ox- 
ford English Dictionary.’ May I venture to 
suggest an instance in which the two uses 
might practically coincide ?_ William Cat- 
ton, Keeper of the ships of Henry V., in his 
account for the period ended in 1420 (‘ For- 
eign Acc.,3 Hen. VI.,’ m. F 2 dorso) credits 
himself with a payment for ‘ij. haunsers 
de filo Burdegalie pro fraplynest et Warp- 
ropes inde faciendis.” Probably ropes 
that beat noisily on (e.g.) cleeks and other 
fixed tackle were ‘‘ frapped,”’ in sense 2, to 
prevent their fraying. Q. 

IoRWERTH AB Espus oF AVAN, GLa- 
MORGAN, 1194.—In the Rot. Cur. Reg., 
6 Ric. I., Somerset (Essoigns, 3 Nov., 1194), 
occurs a case of Juel de Mainne against 
Richard fitz Pagan of Avene. For the 
plaintiff appeared as his essoigns Jord’ 
fil Espus and Jord’, prior. In_ the 
Calendar of the Roll both of these essoigns 
are indexed as “ Jordanus.” 

Now at this time, and till c. 1225, there 
was in the Lordship of Avan (Avene), Gla- 
morgan, a Welshman named Joruard (lor- 
werth) fil, or ab, Espus, his father being son 
of Caradoc ab Jevan, du, of Newcastle 
in the same county. Joruard and his an 
cestors named were homagers of the Welsh 
Lords of Avan, Newcastle, &c., who in 1194, 
and till 1213, were represented by that 
Morgan ab Caradoc ab Iestin whom Giraldus 
Cambrensis (‘Itin. of Wales’) in 1188 


* “J.a.trans. To strike; to beat; also fig. 
Obs. exc. dial. tb. intr. To strike (at, on). 
Obs. 2. Naut. To bind tightly. {So also in 
Fr.]” 

+ On m. K 2, “ Frapelines et Warpe.” 
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called “ Prince’ of that country. Joruard 
fil, or ab, Espus appears as witness to a 
number of grants made between c. 1198 and 
c. 1220 by local magnates to the neighbour- 
ing Abbey of Margam. and, as usual at that 
date, his name is variously spelt—e.g., 
Yoruard, Zoruard, &ce. See ‘Catal. 
Penrice and Margam MSS.,’ Dr. W. de G. 
Birch, 1893, Nos. 58, 72, 128, 289 (29), &c. ; 
Brit. Mus. Harl. Ch. 75, B. 4. 

The name of this Iorwerth’s father, 
Espus, is so comparatively rare, that I am 
inclined to think the Jord’ fil Espus of 
the Rot. Cur. Regis (as cited) is to be 
identified with the Ioruard or Iorwerth ab 
Espus of Avan, Glamorgan. 

Ap 'l'HOMAS. 


Memoria At Sowrnampron.—Immedi- 
ately in front of the Church of Holy Rood, 
High Street, Southampton, let into the 
public pavement, is a small brass cross 6 in 
or 8in. square. This cross marks the spot 
where a heavy stone pinnacle fell from the 
top of the church during the busiest part 
of the day without injuring a single person. 

J. ARDAGH. 

40, Richmond Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 


St. Pavi’s CATHEDRAL GALLERY.—Ap- 
parently there are no indications in the 
ordinary works of reference as to the uses 
made of this Gallery in the present century. 
Fixcept on occasions of public rejoicing or 
funerals, when every part affording a view 
of the ceremonial procession up the nave or 
the service under the dome would be ocecu- 
pied, we have teen allowed to suppose that 
the Gallery was as little used as the Tri- 
forium at Westminster Abbey in the last 
few centuries. 

A MS. diary before me affords an illu- 
minating reference to its use in 1816. John 
Reynolds (1798-1868), a schoolmaster of 
Arlington House Academy, Clerkenwell, 
records :— : 

“Sunday, 7 May.—Fayerman and I took 
Mrs. R. and my daughter Mary Ann to St. Paul’s 
in the afternoon; perched up in the Gallery, 
could not hear anything but the shuffling of feet 
in the body of the church, the voices, not the 
words, of the chanters, and the echo of the sermon, 
by some mumbling old Dean—who looked into 
his cap on saying the prayer, in a manner some- 
what like Pindar saith of K. G. the 3rd beholding 
the immense vat at Meux’s brewery—like a 
magpie looking down a marrowbone. Felt un- 


commonly cold, would gladly have departed, but | 


was locked in. Amused myself, as I was too far 


off to hear the words of the preacher, by examining 

the carv’d work, particularly, the features of the 

little Boys, not Girls, with their Duck’s wings.” 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 





Time.’”’>—I have taken 
The Grantham 


‘* SKILLINGTON 
the following note from 
Journal of 4 April :— 

** The Correct Time.—During the past few days, 
a very old custom has been abolished. We refer 
to the time that has been observed for generations. 
past in this village, which has always been half- 
an-hour before ‘ English time.’ How ‘ fast time ” 
originated we are not able to say, but at last we 
have fallen into line with other people, and alB 
that now remains of ‘Skillington time’ is a 
memory. 

It is amusing to find how completely 
the village of Skillington has ruled itself in 
temporal matters, and how it now changes 
the time of day without any appeal for 
outside aid. Sr. SwItTHIN. 


FLOWER-WoMEN IN Lonpon.—-A change 
in the dress of the London flower-women 
may be worth noting. 

I believe that a good many years ago the 
practically invariable head-dress was a 
black bonnet adorned with black feathers. 
Many of these women now wear black 
“sailor ’’ hats with plain black ribbons. 
Yet some old women in the West End still 
wear the feathered bonnet. Lecently at 
Piccadilly Circus, among several women, 
there was only one—an old white-haired 
woman-—who wore the black bonnet with 
black feathers. I have made similar obser~ 
vations in Regent Street, north of Oxford 
Circus; but there a few days ago I saw 
three flower-women—all old or elderly—- 
wearing the bonnet and feathers, and no 
young women. If I remember rightly, the 
partial disuse of the black bonnet with black 
feathers began with a gift of cloth bonnets. 
to the flower-women at the latter station 
from a benevolent lady some twenty years 
ago. 
About that time I was told by a friend 
of mine, long since dead, who could talk 
‘“Cockney”” very fairly well, that the 
street or slang term for ‘‘ flower-woman ”’ 
was “ Flower Sally.””> Was he correct? FI 
have searched five slang dictionaries in vain. 

Ropert PreRPornt. 


‘*HANDY-DANDY.”’ — The ‘N.E.D.’ gives. 
instances of the mention of this child’s game 
—1585, 1598, 1601. The following deserves 
to be added :— 

1598. ‘‘ Why loe heere we are both, I am in 
this hand and hee is in that, handy dandy prickly 

randy, which hand will you haue.”—Geo. Peele, 
Blind Begger,’ B 4. 


Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 





RATE-BooKs KEPT BY OVERSEERS OF THE 
Poor.—I should be very glad to know 
whether any of your readers could give me 
any information as to where I could find 
the Rate-Books kept by the overseers of 
the poor for (a) the parish of Hammer- 
smith (originally a chapel of ease of Fulham) 
and (6) the parish of St. Pancras. 

In both cases we have seen the books that 
are in the possession of the Borough Councils ; 
but in the case of Hammersmith they do not 
go back earlier than 1795, and in the case of 
St. Pancras they were certainly not earlier 


than 1800. 
Percy W. LovELt, 
Secretary, London Survey Committee. 
27, Abingdon Street, S.W. 


ALEXANDER REID oF KIRKENNAN.—For 
many years past I have been making re- 
searches concerning the life of Alexander 
Reid of Kirkennan (1747-1823), a friend of 
Burns, Grose, Glenriddell, and others. I 
have gleaned a great deal of information 
concerning his life, and have made up a list 
of about thirty of his works, painted and 
engraved, the most of which I have examined 
or have in my collection. I am anxious to 
compiete my inquiries, and am asking for 
the kind co-operation of readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

Three of the items of Reid’s which I have 
discovered—the last three on my list—may 
be of use as clues. 

(1) Portrait of George Cairns.—The lettering on 

this engraving describes it in these terms :— 

George Cairns, Esq., late of Kipp. Drawn 
by J. I. Woodford, from an original picture 
painted by and in the possession of A. Reid, 
Esq., of Kirkennan. Engraved by W. & D. 
Lizars, Edinburgh. 

(2) View of Dumfries :— f 

Plate as engraved by J. Walker from an 
original drawing by A. Reid, Esq. Pub- 
lished December 1, 1783, by Harrison & Co., 
No. 8, Paternoster Row, London. 

(3) Engraving of Friars Carse :— 

Plate 39. Engraved by 'T. Medland from 
an original drawing by A. Reid, Esq. Pub- 
lished September 1, 1793, by J. Walker, 
No. 16, Rosomans Street, London. 

(4) View of the town of Kirkcudbright :— 

Plate 17. Engraved by W. & J. Walker 
from an original drawing by A. Reid, Esq. 
Published October 1, 1792, by J. Walker, 
No. 16, Rosonians Street, London. 





(5) Luss, Dumbartonshire :-- 

Plate 30. Engraved by Barrett, from an 
original drawing by A. Reid, Esq. Pub- 
lished April 1, 1793, by Harrison & Co., 
No. 18, Paternoster Row, London. 

I am informed that engravings after Reid 
are to be found in (1) The Itinerary, (2) The 
Copper Plate Magazine. Unfortunately, I 
have not had access to these works. 

I shall be grateful for any assistance, and 
for the names and addresses of those who 
could help me in any way. JoHN Murr. 

219, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


JAMES LONSDALE, PORTRAIT PAINTER.-—— 
Can any one refer me to portraits by this 
artist ? He was born at Lancaster on 
16 May, 1777, and died at Berners Street, 
London, on 17 Jan., 1839. I know of 
many local pictures by him, and of the 
three in the Nottingham Art Gallery. Any 
biographical details will be valued. Who 
are his present representatives ? Where 
was he buried ? Please reply direct. 

i T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

78, Church Street, Lancaster. 


CARLYLE’S ‘Past AND PRESENT.’-—I should 
be grateful for information as to the source 
of the two following passages :— 

1. “A certain degree of soul, as Ben Jonson 
reminds us, is indispensable to keep the very 
body from destruction of the frightfulest sort 5 
to ‘save us,’ says he, ‘the expense of salt.’ ’’— 
Book ii. chap. ii. y 

2. ‘‘He reminded me of Solomon: Many 
sons I have; it is not fit that I should smile on 
them.’ ’—Book ii. chap. xi. 

F. A. CAVENAGH. 


BisHor Stuspss AND ‘N. & Q.’—In a 
letter to J. R. Green from Kettel Hall, 
Oxford, 26 March, 1877, Bishop (then Prof.) 
Stubbs wrote (‘ Letters of Bishop Stubbs,’ 
1904, p. 175) :— 

“Tf you look at Notes and Queries, you will 
see me described as a thief and anonymous 
slanderer. Avenge me mildly if you have the 
chance.” 

Where, and by whom, in ‘N. & Q.’ is this 
learned prelate and great historian so des- 
cribed ? Had the editor of his letters enriched 
this remarkable passage with an explanatory 
foot-note, or even supplied the reference, 
these queries would have remained un- 
penned. Though there is evidence in his 
letters that he consulted ‘N. & Q.,’ there is 
none that I know of that this consummate 
historian had ever contributed to its columns. 

Further question: Did Green avenge his 
fellow-historian ? J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 
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A Naporeonic Burtron.—I have a button 
said to have been worn on his uniform by 
Napoleon I. On one side is the letter N 
surmounted by a crown; and on the other, 
going round the button, “‘ A. Bonnardot & 
Cie, Fe* de ’Empereur,” with a crown and 
the words “‘ G & Cie ”’ in the centre. 

Can any one say if this was a button 
likely to have belonged to the Emperor 
himself? I surmise that Bonnardot was 
‘** Facteur de l’Empereur.”’ RAVEN. 


PRESENTING THE LoRD Mayor or LONDON 
TO THE CONSTABLE OF THE TowrER.—NSir 
Henry Calthrop’s interesting little work 
‘The Liberties, Usages, and Customes of 
the City of London,’ &c., 1642, provides at 
p- 19 the following :— 

““The Constable of the Tower of London, in 
the default of the Barons of the Exchequer 
being absent from Westminster, and also of the 
King at such times as the Major ought to be 
polluted [sic}, must take the oaths of the Major 
and of the Sheriffes without the Tower Gates.” 
For “ polluted’ we, of course, read pre- 
sented, but the appended reference, “ lib. 
albo. fol. 36 b, Anno 12 H. 3,” is appa- 
rently incorrect, as I cannot trace the original 
form of this direction, and it has possibly 
escaped the notice of several writers on this 
subject. 

I shall be greatly obliged for any references. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


DAUGHTER OF A St. Paut’s ScHOoL- 
MASTER TEMP. ELIzABETO.—A Hungarian 
traveller Martin Csombor, who in 1616-18 
made an extensive tour in Europe, mostly on 
foot, mentions in his description of London 
the daughter of the schoolmaster of St. Paul’s 
who, at the age of 15, wrote for Queen Eliza- 
beth a book of poetry in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, which “‘ even after her death ” was 
republished and read with great delight by 
everybody. What was the clever young 
lady’s name ? | i he a 


Rev. WiILtiAM LANGBAINE, RECTOR OF 
TroTTON, Sussex.—In his will and codicil 
(dated respectively 1771 and 1779) he speaks 
of a niece Elizabeth Aleock, to whom he 
leaves ‘‘ Buttermilk Hall,” in Oving parish, 
Bucks; of a great-niece Mary, and great- 
nephews William and Charles, children of 
John Alcock ; and of estates in East Wittering 
parish, Sussex. 

If any Alcocks of the above family are 
extant, have they any Langbaine informa- 
tion? Please reply direct. 


. HENRY BRIERLEY. 
Pooley Bridge, Westmorland. 





A SIxTEENTH-CENTURY FLEMISH SIDE- 
BOARD.—I have recently had the oppor- 
tunity of examining an interesting carved 
oak sideboard of sixteenth-century Flemish 
workmanship. It is such a splendid example 
that I feel it will in all probability be known 
to furniture collectors and experts. 

I should be glad to know if the piece can 
be recognized from the following descrip- 
tion ; and what fables, legends, and persons 
the scenes carved on the cupboard doors 
represent. 

The sideboard contains six cupboards: 
three above the board, and three below. 
On the top right-hand cupboard door are 
carved two foxes, a stag, and a tree faintly 
resembling a vine. One of the foxes is 
carrying two geese by their necks, whilst 
the other appears to be attempting to 
reach the fruit on the tree. Possibly this 
is intended to represent the fable of the fox 
and the grapes. The centre cupboard door 
is ornamented by a mermaid combing her 
hair in front of a mirror, whilst a “ bird- 
beast,’ not unlike the “ griffin’ of ‘ Alice 
in Wonderland,’ looks on. Two goats and 
a horse are carved on the third door. 

Only two of the three bottom cupboards 
are carved, both bearing female heads, 
apparently those of queens, as both wear 
crowns. Cart T. WALKER. 

Mottingham, Kent. 


Bonar.—The Rev. A. C. W. Hallan in 
Northern Notes and Queries, iv. 114, sug- 
gests that this surname was of Flemish 
origin, and came into Scotland in the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century, when there 
was a large immigration of tradesmen from 
Flanders. Can any of your readers give 
me a reference to its being in common use 
in Flanders at the above period or earlier ? 
Can they give me any information of its 
being now in use there ? 

Horatius Bonar. 

Edinburgh. 


WuitTFieELp.—I am seeking for informa- 
tion about persons bearing the surname 
Whitfield or Whitefield, and shall be most 
grateful to any reader who can supply me 
with any. A. 8. WHITFIELD. 

High Street, Walsall. 


‘* KENNEDIE.”—To what bit of Scots 
history do the following lines refer ?— 
’Twixt Wigton an’ th’ town of Ayr, 
Portpatrick an’ th’ Creves of Cree, 
No man need think for biding there, 
Unless he count the Kennedie. 


Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
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Sik HuGo DE GRAY oF BrRoxMovTH, CO. 
HapDINGTOoN., (See 11 S. viii. 235.)—He 
flourished about the year 1248, in the reign 
of Alexander II. This Sir Hugo de Gray 
left a son and heir of the same name, who 
succeeded him in his estate, and from him 
descends Andrew Gray of Foulis (first Lord 
Gray), who was created a Lord of Parlia- 
ment by King James II. in 1439, on succeed- 
ing his father, Sir Andrew Gray, on his death 
the previous year, confirmed by Royal 
charter dated 1 Oct., 1440, which charter 
is not on record, nor is it mentioned in the 
Gray Inventory of Writs (Maunder’s ‘ Trea- 
sury of Knowledge,’ London, 1862, p. 837; 
Stuart’s ‘ Fowlis Church and Parish,’ p. 97). 

Can any reader elucidate the earlier 
portion of the subjoined pedigree, and show 
in what way (if any, at this period) the 
Chillingham Greys are connected with the 
first Sir Hugo de Gray of Broxmouth? The 
arms of ‘the two families are the same; and 
it is worthy of remark that coats of arms were 
introduced into England in 1100. It would 
appear they were first used to distinguish 
noblemen. in battle. 

The pedigree from father to son may be 
stated thus :--- 

Fulbert of Falaise, c. 1030. 

John, Lord de Croy. 

Sir Arnold de Grey. 

Auchitel de Grey, 1086. 

Columbanus de Gre. 

Robert de Grey. 

Robert de Grey. 

Walter de Grey of Rotherfield, co. Oxford. 

Sir Hugo de Gray of Broxmouth, 1248. 

Sir Hugo de Gray of Broxmouth, 1296. 

Sir Andrew de Gray of Broxmouth and 
Longforgan. 

Sir David de Gray of Broxmouth and 
Longforgan. 

Sir John de Gray of Broxmouth and 
Longforgan. 

Sir Patrick Gray of Broxmouth and Long- 
forgan. 

Sir Andrew Gray of Foulis and Brox- 
mouth, married Janet Mortimer of Foulis 
(first wife), died 1438. 

Andrew, first Baron Gray of Foulis, who 
died in 1469. PaTRick GRAY. 


British Corns AND Stamps.—l. Why is 
the head of the monarch reversed, in suc- 
cessive reigns, on the coinage, and not on 
the stamps and postal orders ?’ 

2. When did the ship and lighthouse first 
appear on the reverse of the copper and 
bronze coinage ? and when, and why, were 
they removed ? J. LANDFEAR Lucas, 





WHITEHEAD. — Can any correspondent 
kindly inform me whether there are any 
villages, hamlets, manors, or farms now or 
formerly called ‘‘ Whitehead” or ‘“‘ The 
White Head ” or “‘ Quitehead’’? I ask as I 
find instances of the family name preceded 
by “de.” I know of the town of White- 
head, near Belfast. 

BENJAMIN WHITEHEAD. 

2, Brick Court, Temple, E.C. 


** SPADE TREE ”’ AS A S1cn.-—In a Leicester- 
shire village there is a public-house bearing 
the words ‘‘ Spade Tree Inn,” painted on a 
large fascia-board by way of sign. What is 
its significance ? and is it known elsewhere ? 

W. B. H. 


“THE Dark AceEs.’’-— Whose was the 
blunder of so dubbing medieval times— 
1000-1400 or thereabout ? St. SwWITHIN. 

[See 7 S. i. 309, 434, 494; 9S. vi. 406.] 





Replies. 


FIELDING’S ‘TOM JONES’: 
ITS GEOGRAPHY. 


(11 S. ix. 507.) 


Mr. Paut DE CastRo’s note at the above 
reference, and his query as to Lidlinch in 
Somersetshire (book viii. chap. 8), are inter- 
esting to me, as I also have been unable to 
find any trace of this village. It is probable 
that Fielding had a real personage in his 
mind when he described the pettifogger, and 
therefore he might properly conceal his 
place of residence under a fictitious name. 
Apparently also he invented the name of 
Little Baddington (ii. 5), where Partridge 
lived, and which was said to be about fifteen 
miles from Mr. Allworthy’s residence (ii. 6). 
Justice Willoughby, who presided at the 
trial of the man accused of horse-stealing, 
came from Noyle (viii. 11). Where was it ? 
The three Misses Potter joined in the attack 
on Molly in the churchyard, and their 
father is said to have kept the sign of the 
‘Red Lion” (iv. 8). Was there such an 
inn in the neighbourhood of Sharpham 
Park? Then there is Ox-cross, where 
Farmer Halfpenny was buried with a stake 
through his body, in Honour’s story of the 
suicide (vii. 7). Where was it? Parson 
Thwackum refers to both Aldergrove and 
Westerton (xviii. 4) as livings to which All- 
worthy had the right of presentation, but I 
fail to find any parishes so named in Somer- 
set. It is, of course, possible for Allworthy 
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to have had these rights in parishes situated 
in another county. 


A most interesting geographical puzzle 
is Fielding’s reference to Mazard Hill. 
Jones reached this place after turning to the 
left from the main road from Gloucester 
to Worcester, while Northerton came to 
the north-west slope of this hill on his way 
from Worcester to Hereford, after passing 
through ‘a large wood” (ix. 7). Appa- 
rently this wood was Malvern Chace, which 
Northerton would have reached by taking 
the road through Ledbury, and so Mazard 
Hill should be south-east of the Chace, and 
it could not have been further west, or else 
Upton would not have been the nearest 
town (ix. 2). Now no gazetteer makes 
any reference to Mazard Hill, and the latest 
available surveys, on a scale of an inch to 
the mile. show no elevation at all in this 
neighbourhood. Fielding’s biographers have 
all taken it for granted that there was such 
a. hill, and one at least has conjectured that 
George Lyttelton must have persuaded 
Fielding to climb it on some journey from 
Bath to Hagley Park, as it was acknow- 
ledged that Fielding would not have been 
naturally inclined to this sort of exertion ; 
but no one hitherto has hazarded the con- 
jecture that the author of ‘Tom Jones’ did 
but easily and comfortably climb a hill of 
his own imagining—and yet this, after all, 
seems to have been the case. One can 
appreciate the merriment of the author 
when he gave his two reasons for not pre- 
senting to the reader a more particular 
description of the noble prospect from the 
summit (ix. 2). And yet how convincing 
all these names are ! 

Another confusing reference relates to the 
good lieutenant whom Jones met on his 
travels, who had won his commission by 
gallantry at the Battle of Tanniéres, and, 
it is added, had remained a lieutenant for 

‘near forty years.”” This would give the 
date of the battle as a little later than 1705, 
but the gazetteers disclose no such hamlet 
as Tanniéres, nor does the history of that 
period record any battle under that name. 
Yet we must conclude that Fielding was 
familiar with the campaigns of the Duke of 
Marlborough, as his father rose to high 
rank in that service, and he would be un- 
likely to invent the name of a battle when 
so many real ones would have served. The 
explanation is, I think, that the battle 
intended is now known as Ramillies, fought 
23 May, 1706. Marlborough began his 


attack on the French centre, resting on 
the village of Ramillies, 


and with their 





right on the village of Taviéres. Now the 
lieutenant, joining in this attack on Taviéres, 
would naturally think of the battle by the 
name of his objective point. Soldiers are 
apt to do this, and a considerable engage- 
ment may be known by several names 
until the historians finally agree upon one. 
This would indicate that Fielding got his 
story—-he is apparently recording a real 
incident—from his father or one of his 
father’s friends; he had doubtless never 
seen the name of the action in print, which 
would account both for the misnaming and 
misspelling. 

In one of her entertaining contests with 
the squire, Mrs. Western exclaims, ‘“‘ Green- 
land—-Greenland should always be the scene 
of the tramountain negotiation.”» To which 
the irate squire replies, “‘I thank heaven I 
don’t understand you now. You are got 
to your Hannoverian linguo”’ (xv. 6); and, 
unless the author desired to confuse and 
confound his readers as well as the squire, 
I confess I do not understand this empha- 
sized reference to Greenland. 


There is a curious geographical error in 
‘The Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon’ which 
none of the commentators or editors have 
corrected. Near the end of his journal 
Fielding refers to “ Bellisle,”’ which, he 
says, was about three miles below Lisbon, 
and states that Catherine of Aragon is there 
buried in a church close to the convent of 
the Geronymites. Now there is no Bellisle 
in Portugal, and what he evidently refers 
to is Belem, a suburb of Lisbon, in which 
was the Convento dos Jeronymos de Belém 
(z.e., Bethlehem). At the south-east angle 
of the monastery was the Church of Santa. 
Maria, and there was buried Catherine of 
Braganza, queen-consort of Charles II. 
Catherine of Aragon was buried at the 
abbey church of Peterborough. ‘ Baedeker’ 
insists that Catherine of Austria is buried in 
Belem, but possibly the editor of this work 
has confused ‘“ Austria”? with ‘ Asturias,”’ 
and the lady of Braganza is intended. 


Another reference on which I would 
appreciate enlightenment, though it is not 
geographical, is to be found in the dialogue 
between Jones and Partridge after leaving 
Gloucester (viii. 9), when Partridge says 
that ‘‘ the miller with three thumbs, who is 
now alive, is to hold the horses of three 
kings up to his knees in blood.” Mr. 
Partridge could scarcely have imagined this 
gruesome spectacle, but where did he dis- 
cover it? FREDERICK 8. Dickson. 

215, West 101st Street, New York. 
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Hucu Peters: ‘TALES AND JEsTS ’ (11 8S. 
x. 105)—May I be allowed first of all to 
thank your correspondent Mr. J. B. Wiz- 
LIAMS for his extremely valuable and interest- 
ing articles, and to express the hope that 
he will amplify what he has said on the 
subject of the ‘Tales and Jests’? I have 
myself made from time to time certain notes 
as to the sources from which some of these 
tales may have been immediately derived, 
but a very short experience is sufficient to 
convince one that to attempt to discover 
the origin of such matter as is contained 
in this book is a practically hopeless task. 
I have used Caulfield’s reprint, which I 
believe reproduces the first edition, though 
it seems there were at least three issues of 
the same date; and a fuller bibliographical 
note as to these than that in Collier's ‘ Cata- 
logue ’ would be useful. 

Of the ‘ Tales and Jests’ as they appear 
in the reprint, No. 1 is, according to a MS. 
note in a copy in the B.M., a Norman tale 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century, and 
appears in Le Grand’s ‘ Fabliaux’; Nos. 3, 
4, 8-10, 14, 16, 17, 19, 20, and 23-30 are 
taken from Taylor’s ‘ Wit and Mirth,’ 1630, 
in some cases verbatim; No. 6 is from 
Armstrong’s ‘Banquet of Jests.’ These, 
and no doubt some of the others, did not 
originate with Peters. 

There are references in ‘ Peter’s Pattern’ 
and ‘ Peter’s Resurrection ’ (both printed in 
1659) to No. 39, and the first of these two 
tracts also mentions Peters’s best-known 
* jest,’ No. 7, which may be allowed him, 
though the same thing in a slightly different 
form is to be found in ‘ England’s Vanity,’ 
1683, and ‘The Scotch Presbyterian Elo- 
quence,’ 1692, without any reference to his 
authorship. G. THorRN-DRuRY. 


REGISTERS OF PROTESTANT DISSENTERS 
(11 8S. ix. 489; x. 30, 93).—I had occasion 
to consult some Non-Parochial Registers 
at Somerset House some time ago, and was 
given every facility for so doing, without the 
formality of a personal recommendation, 
on showing that it was not my purpose to 
make extracts therefrom that might deprive 
the Department of its statutory fees. In 
other words, the registers were not accessible 
to me, without payment, for genealogical 
purposes. That there is some means of 
getting over this ruling is, however, apparent 
from the fact that entire registers of Roman 
Catholic missions, in the Registrar-General’s 
‘ ustody, have been transcribed by private 
individuals and printed by the Catholic 
Record Society. 








The Non-Parochial Registers are of genea- 
logical and antiquarian rather than of legal 
value, and should be treated accordingly. 
One would like to see a Literary Search-Room 
opened in the Department on similar lines 
to that in the Probate Division, with rules 
of admission applicable to all alike, and a 
scale of charges framed in accordance with 
the special nature of these documents. At 
present there is no proper accommodation 
for the antiquary, and no staff available 
for his supervision, so it is in the interests of 
the Department to discourage applicants for 
free admission. 

To Mr. A. L. Humpureys’s bibliography 
of the subject may be added ‘The Quaker 
Records,’ by Josiah Newman, printed in 
‘Some Special Studies in Genealogy,’ 1908, 
and ‘Some Notes on the Early Sussex 
Quaker Registers, by the present writer, 
in Sussex Arch. Coll., vol. lv., 1912, which 
should be consulted by those interested in 
the records of Quakerism. 

PEeRcEVAL Lucas. 

Rackham, Pulborough. 


NOTES ON SHILLETO’S EDITION OF BURTON 
(11 S. ix. 186, 513).—Baptista Mantuanus’s 
line, 

Sorte tua contentus abi, sine cetera nobis, 

(‘ Ecl.,’ v. 46), 
is apparently, as Prof. W. P. Mustard has 
pointed out in his excellent edition of the 
* Eclogues,’ indebted to Petrarch’s 

Sorte tua contentus abi, citharamque relinque. 

‘ Ecl.,’ iv. 68. 
But it should certainly have been noticed 
that Petrarch’s predecessor in expression 
was Claudian, who in the second book of h’s 
‘Raptus Proserpine ’ (220, 221) wrote :— 

Fratris linque domos: alienam desere sortem : 

Nocte tua contentus abi. 


EprrapH: ‘‘I waS WELL; I WOULD BE 
BETTER ; I AMHERE”’ (11S. vi. 469; x. 154). 
—Since writing the answer at the latter 
reference I have come on the following 
passage :— 

** It would seem (he added) that Addison had 
not acquired much Italian learning, for we do not 
find it introduced into his writings. The only 
instance that I recollect, is his quoting, ‘ Stavo 
bene; per star meglio, sto qui.’”’ Boswell’s 
‘Johnson,’ 7 April, 1775 (vol. i. p. 546, in the 
“ Everyman’s Library” edition). 

Malone’s note is :— 

“* Addison, however, does not mention where 
this celebrated Epitaph, which has eluded a very 
diligent enquiry, is found.” 

I am not able to consult Birkbeck Hill's 
edition. EpwarD BENSLY. 

Reydon, Southwold, Suffolk. 
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Str GREGORY NorTON, THE REGICIDE 
(11 S. x. 12, 51, 91, 131, 171).—-By way of 
a small addendum to Mr. A. A. BarKAs’s 
interesting and welcome articles upon this 
Long Parliament M.P., may I be permitted 
to point out that the heretofore somewhat 
uncertain parentage of the Regicide appears 
to be definitely settled by the ‘ Visitation of 
Berkshire, 1623 ’ (vol. ii. p. 116, Harl. Soc.) ? 
In the pedigree of Norton of Charleton, in 
the parish of Wantage, Gregory is said 
to be son of Henry Norton (eldest son of 
John Norton of Wierton, in the parish of 
Boughton Monchelsea, co. Kent) by Eliza- 
beth, dau. of William Nelston of Chadleworth, 
co. Berks, and nephew to Sir Dudley Norton, 
Knt:, the King’s Secretary in Ireland. 
Inasmuch as in the patent of his creation 
to the baronetcy in 1624 he is styled ‘‘ Gre- 
gory Norton of Charlton, co. Berks,” there 
ean be no doubt of the identity. 

W. D. PINK. 


Henry IV.’s Supper or Hens (11 S. x. 
150).—This allusion of Gray’s to Henry IV., 
quoted from a letter to West, may be traced 
to the following story of a king and his 
father confessor. 

A certain king was reproved by his father 
confessor for his many love-affairs with 
many too willing ladies of high and low 
degree, while neglecting his beautiful and 
virtuous queen. The king said nothing, 
but next day the father confessor was 
invited to the royal table, and to his astonish- 
ment got only partridge to eat. The first 
course after the purée de perdrix consisted 
of perdrixa la broche ; thesecond of perdrix 
en casserole ; the third of a ragott de perdria; 
the fourth of a hdchis de perdrix ; the fifth 
of a fricassée de perdrix ; the sixthof perdrix 
en cocotte ; the seventh of perdrix & la maitre 
Whétel ; the eighth of perdrix dla bonne femme, 
and so on. The reverend father needed 
extra copious potations to wash all this 
partridge down, and when the repast was 
finished the king asked him how he had 
liked it. ‘‘A splendid dinner,” answered he ; 
“T am very grateful indeed, mais toujours 
perdriz!” ‘Well, sir,” remarked his Majesty 
dryly, “in future you will perhaps agree with 
me that always the same stuff, however 
excellent and well cooked and served, palls 
on the palate—reason why we should occa- 
sionally,vary our diet to sharpen our appetite.” 

This story has been told of several kings 
besides the son of Antoine de Bourbon and 
Jehanne d’Albret, who had l’dme entiére aux 
choses viriles, and sang a lusty song while 
giving birth to him, that he might be ni 





pleureur ni rechigné, nodding approval when 
his happy sire rubbed his lips with garlic and 
made him solemnize his advent with a sip 
of Jurangon wine before laying him to her 
breast. It appears to have come to France 
from Spain, see, e.g., the ‘ Curiosa Relacion 
Poetica ’ (Barcelona, 1837), ‘‘ Del verdadero 
aspecto del mundo y estado de las mujeres,” 
where we find :— 
come dice el adagio 
Que cansa de comer perdices. 

The gastronomic demonstration attributed 
to Henry IV., in his relations to his father 
confessor (and his queen), of a truth ac- 
knowledged in the proverbial lore of most 
countries, evidently got mixed up in Gray’s 
brain with one of the hackneyed sayings, 
thanks to which the monarch who thought 
‘* que Paris valait bien une messe,” and acted 
upon that idea, became 
Le seul roi dont le peuple ait gardé la mémoire: 
I mean the wish he expressed to the Duke 
of Savoy (according to Hardouin de Péréfixe), 
and preserved in the words: “Je veux 
que le dimanche chaque laboureur de mon 
royaume puisse mettre la poule au pot” ; 
or “‘ Je veux que le dimanche chaque paysan 
ait sa poule au pot.” 

It must be admitted, by the way, that he 
did not conceal the personal motive behind 
his paternal care for his subjects: ‘‘ Ventre- 
saint-gris!”’ said he, “si Pon ruine mcn 
peuple, qui me nourrira ? qui soutiendra les 
charges de Etat ? Vive Dieu! S’en prendre 
& mon peuple, c’est sen prendre a mo'- 
méme.” J. F. ScHELTEMA. 

Edinburgh. 


‘QUEEN ELINOR IN THE BALLAD ” (11 S. 
x. 150).—That Horace Walpole was very 
much interested in our old ballad literature 
is evidenced by his letter to Dr. Percy, 
dated 5 Feb., 1765, to which he appended a 
version of ‘Lord Lovel,’ quoted entirely 
from memory, though it was “above five 
and twenty years since I learned it” (Wal- 
pole’s ‘ Letters,’ Toynbee’s edition, vi. 181-5). 
This letter was first printed by Mrs. Toynbee 
from the original in the British Museum, 
and Walpole’s version of the ballad seems 
to have been unknown to Prof. Child, who 
has, however, printed a version which Percy 
had received from the Rev. P. Parsons of 
Wye, under date 22 May, 1770, and 19 April, 
1775, several years after Walpole had com- 
municated his version.* Except for a few 
verbal differences of very little importance, 
the two versions are identical, and evidence 





*¢The English and Scottish Popular Ballads,’ 
ed. Child, ii. 207. 
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is thus afforded of Walpole’s wonderful 
memory. In the ballad after which Mr. 
PaGET TOYNBEE inquires, Walpole made a 
whimsical variation. The ballad was popu- 
larly known as ‘ Queen Eleanor’s Fall,’ but 
its full title was 
‘*A Warning Piece to England against Pride 
and Wickedness: Being the Fall of Queen Eleanor, 
Wife to Edward the First, King of England ; who, 
for her pride, by God’s Judgments, sunk into the 
Ground at Charing-cross and rose at Queenhithe.” 
It was originally published in ‘ A Collection 
of Old Ballads’ (1723), i. 97, and will be 
found in several subsequent collections, the 
best of which is Prof. Child’s earlier book, 
‘English and Scottish Ballads,’ in which 
(vii. 291)it is shown that the beloved queen, 
Eleanor of Castile, has been confounded by 
the balladmonger with her unpopular mother- 
in-law, Eleanor of Provence,wife of Henry IIT. 
The pertinent stanzas are the following, it 
being understood that the queen had very 
vilely entreated the wife of the Mayor of 
London, and tortured her to death: 
A judgment lately sent from heav’n, 
For shedding guiltless blood, 
Upon this sinful queen, that slew 
he London lady good ! 
King Edward then, as wisdom will’d, 
Accused her of that deed ; 
But she denied, and wish'd that God 
Would send his wrath with speed,— 
If that upon so vile a thing 
er heart did ever think, 
She wish’d the ground might open wide, 
And she therein might sink ! 
With that, at Charing-cross she sunk 
Into the ground alive, 
And after rose with life again, 
In London, at Queenhithe. 
It is plain that there is here a confusion 
between Eleanor of Castile and the cross 
raised in her honour at Charing and Eleanor 
of Provence, who rendered herself odious to 
the City of London by her endeavours to 
compel all vessels to unlade, and pay the 
port dues, at her quay at Queenhithe. 
W. F. Pripeaux. 





In George Peele’s ‘Famous Chronicle of 
King Edward the First ’ (1593) several most 
extraordinary violations of history and pos- 
sibility appear to have been taken from a 
ballad called ‘A Warning Piece to England 
against Pride and Wickedness,’ in which 
Queen Eleanor of Castile, Edward’s consort, 
is held up to contemporary prejudice as a 
pattern of Spanish sin and vindictiveness. 
It is possible, however, that the ballad 
follows the play, instead of preceding it. 
See Dvyce’s ‘ Peele,’ pp. 373-4. 

A. R. Baytey. 





This ballad is printed by A. H. Bullen in 
his edition of the ‘Works of George Peele,’ 
vol. i., in connexion with Peele’s play of 
‘King Edward I.,’ which is founded on the 
same story as the ballad. M. H. Dopps. 


[Mr. A. Cottincwoop LEE also thanked for 
reply.] 


BurtAL-PLAcE OF ELEANOR OF PROVENCE 
(118. x. 150).— 

“She died at the nunnery. of Ambresbury, 
during the absence of her son in Scotland. On 
the king’s return, he summoned all his clergy and 
barons to Ambresbury, where he solemnly com- 
pleted the entombing of his mother, on the day 
of the Nativity of the Blessed Mary, in her 
conventual church, where her obsequies were 
reverently celebrated. But the heart of his 
mother King Edward carried with him to London 
—indeed, he brought there the hearts of both 
the queens ; and on the next Sunday, the day of 
St. Nicholas, before a vast multitude, they were 
honourably interred, the conjugal heart in the 
church of the Friars Preachers, and the maternal 
heart in that of the Friars Minors, in the same 
city.’”’-—Latin Chronicle of Thomas Wikes. 


S. B. 


NAPOLEON AND WELLINGTON: TOLD THEY 
ONCE MET (11 S. vi. 349).—Apparently this 
never happened, since Lord John Russell, in 
a full report of a conversation with Napoleon 
at Elba, 25 Dec., 1814, stated: ‘* Speaking 
of Lord Wellington, he said he had heard 
he was a large strong man” (‘ Lady 
John Russell,’ by MacCarthy and Russell, 
p- 53). 


NAPOLEON AS HisTorIAN (11 S. vii. 70, 
156).—Query evidently relates to what, in 
the English edition, is ‘ Napoleon’s Notes on 
English History,’ edited by H. F. Hall, 
London, 1905. 


NApPoLeon’s Diversions AT St. HELENA 
(11 S. ix. 188).—Apparently the design and 
exhortation should be classed with the pious 
forgeries formerly ascribed to Napoleon. 
Can any one with access to the recent 
bibliography of the 80,000 Napoleon books 
state whether Napoleon’s real position re- 
garding religion has ever been fairly treated ? 
I know of no item thereon more interesting 
than that in Lord Rosebery’s ‘ Last Phase,’ 
p- 172 (1909), as to Napoleon’s “‘ante-library ” 
having been found by Louis XVIII. to be 
chiefly theological. On Grenville’s asking if 
Napoleon was a believer, Talleyrand replied : 
“Je suis porté & croire qu il était croyant, 
mais il avait le goat de ces sujets.” 

ROcKINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 
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** LEFT HIS CORPS ”’ (11 S. ix. 225; x. 158) 
—So the term corsaint was applied not only 
to the dead body of a saint, but to the same 
saint considered as living. See ‘ N.E.D.,’ 
and ‘ Metrical Life of St. Cuthbert ’ (Surtees 
foe.), 254. 

A maidservant in Lincolnshire on her 
return from a funeral entertainment informed 
her mistress that she had enjoyed herself 
very much indeed, and that ‘the corpse’s 
brother was the life of the party.’ ‘ The 
corpse” had been an accepted suitor of her 
own. Oa ws 

Winterton, Lincs. 


The way in which I have heard the tale 
is at the house of mourning, when the under- 
taker said to one of the mourners: ‘ The 
corpse’s brother would like to take a glass 
of wine with him.” H. A. CS. 


PALM THE BOOKSELLER, SHOT BY NAPO- 
LEON (11 S. x. 10, 55, 76, 136).—The refer- 
ences already given do not contain any 
mention of Poultney Bigelow’s ‘The Ger- 
man Struggle for Liberty,’ which, starting 
in the July, 1895, number of Harper's New 
Monthly Magazine, ran through several 
months. The opening chapter, consisting 
of one-and-a-half pages of letterpress and one 
full-page illustration of the tragic event, is 
entitled ‘Execution of John Palm, Book- 
seller.’ I do not know if the articles were 
afterwards published in book-form. 

Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Spoon Fouk-torE (11 S. x. 146).—A 
similar superstition, but in regard to um- 
brellas, is not uncommon about here (Bury, 
Lancashire). Not so long since, in one of 
the principal streets, I heard a young shop- 
woman exclaim to a sceptical female friend 
who was standing smilingly by a fallen 
umbrella, ‘‘Oh, do pick it up, please! I 
am so superstitious. I am frightened some- 
thing will happen if I pick it up.” What 
connexion there is between a dropped article 
and bad luck I cannot fathom, but I rather 
fancy the ill-luck is in the dropping of the 
thing, and the kindness of the intervening 
friend breaks the spell. 

W. H. PiIncnpBecx. 


To drop a spoon is a sign that an alter- 
cation will speedily take place, and remarks 
to that effect when a spoon is dropped may 
still be heard at dinner- or tea-table. Years 


ago, if a silver spoon—solid silver —was 
dropped, some one would be sure to exclaim, 
“There goes sixpence!’’ meaning that the 
value of the article was depreciated to the 
extent of sixpence. 


Many poor families 





possessed “solid” silver teaspoons, and 
prized them much. A set of six which I 
possess constituted a previous owner's 


“bank,” for they were wont to go to “ Uncle 
John ” to fill a gap in finances on the last 
week of every month, to be redeemed the 
second week in the following month. 
THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Southfield, Worksop. 


‘* CHATTERBOX ” (11S. x. 128).—According 
to Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary,’ William Henry 
Pyne’s ‘Wine and Walnuts; or, After- 
Dinner Chat, by Ephraim Hardeastle,’’ was 
originally published in The Literary Gazette, 
1820-22. The reference to “the last cen- 
tury ” in the passage quoted by M. is rather 
vague. 

“ Chatter Box. One whose tongue runs 
twelve score to the dozen, a chattering man 
or woman,” appears in ‘A Classical Dic- 
tionary of the Vulgar Tongue’ (by Francis 
Grose), 3rd edition, 1796. 

Since writing the above, I have referred 
to Farmer and Henley’s ‘Slang and _ its 
Analogues,’ 1890-94. I find that the above 
definition of chatter box is there quoted from 
the 1785 edition of Grose’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 

It appears, then, that chatter boa, meaning 
a chattering man or woman, was current 
fifteen years before the end of the eighteenth 
century, and thirty-five years before Pyne 
began to publish his ‘ Wine and Walnuts.’ 

RoBeERT PIERPOINT. 


LANGUAGE AND PuysiocNomy (10 8. xii. 
365, 416; 11 8S. i. 33; x. 158).—A dentist 
once told me that protruding teeth usually 
resulted from allowing children to suck 
their fingers. The pressure of the fingers, 
especially of a finger curled over the thumb, 
pushed the upper teeth and jaw out, while 
the lower teeth were pressed inwards. 

When I was in Switzerland in 1881 with 
a brother, we marvelled at the ugly, but 
flexible mouths of the people near Morat, 
and asked each other whether the vowels 
of the German patois spoken by many of the 
families had any effect on their faces. 

P. W. G. M. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE WARWICKSHIRE 
DIALECT (11 8. ix. 288, 337, 376, 394; x. 156). 
—I do not know who is responsible for the 
assertion that in Shakespeare we find words 
‘‘used in no other part of the country than 
Warwickshire.” Such a claim displays an 
entire lack of local knowledge. If you leave 
Stratford-on-Avon, by the Shipston-on- 
Stour road, and travel four miles, you enter, 
in the following order, the parishes of 
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Clifford Chambers (Gloucestershire), Ather- 
stone-on-Stour (Warwickshire), Preston-on- 
Stour (Gloucestershire), and Alderminster 
(Worcestershire). The fact remains that we 
find in the plays words still in use in the 
neighbourhood of Stratford, but ‘‘ Shake- 
speare’s Country ” is by no means exclusively 
Warwickshire, as so many writers appear to 
suppose. A. C. C. 
LowEtt’s ‘ FrRESIDE TRAVELS’ (11 S. 
x. 147).—3. The lines 
For Achilles’ portrait stood a spear 
Grasped in an arméd hand 
should run :— 
That for Achilles’ image stood his spear, 
Grip’d in an armed hand. 
They are to be found in Shakespeare’s ‘ The 
Rape of Lucrece,’ Il. 1424-5, and are quoted 
by Charles Lamb in his Essay on Hogarth. 
8S. BurrERWORTH. 


5. Fishes building in trees.—In the ‘ Com- 
pleat Account of the great Country of 
Brasile’ in Harris’s ‘ Voyages’ there are 
references to crabs that live in the trunks 
of trees, and in Robert Harcourt’s ‘ Voyage 
to Guiana’ (same collection) we are told of 
oysters that may be gathered “from the 
Branches of the Trees by the Sea-side,”’ but 
I find nothing of fishes that actually build in 
trees. 7 Cs Be 


7. “That quarrel of the Sorbonists, 
99 
whether one should say ego amaé or no. 

‘“ Incredibile prope dictu est, sed tamen verum 
et editis libris proditum, in Parisiensi Academia 
Doctores extitisse, qui mordicus tuerentur ac 
defenderent, Ego amat, tam commodam orationem 
esse quam, Ego amo, ad eamque pertinaciam 
comprimendam consilio publico opus fuisse. 
This is quoted as from Freigius’s life of 
Ramus by Motteux in his note on Rabelais, 
i. 19; and Motteux cites Cornelius Agrippa 
(‘De van. Sci.,’ chap. iii.) to the effect that 
the Sorbonists founded their theory on the 
Hebrew of Isaiah xxxviii. 5, which, if 
- “ec 
literally translated, would run ‘“‘ Ecce Ego 
addet super dies tuos.” 8. G. 


THe Stockwett Guost (11 S. x. 149).— 
In Hughson’s ‘Walks through London, 
1817, p. 304, the following occurs :— 

“* Stockwell....was the scene of a singular 
deception, at the house of Mrs. Golding, in the 
year 1772, when, it is said, all the furniture 
literally danced about the house, and was some- 
times broken without any visible cause. Mr. 
Lysons observes, that an auction being held at 
this house, in 1792, after the death of Mrs. 
Golding and her daughter, ‘ the dancing furniture 
sold at a very extravagant price. 

Wm. Norman. 





THE ACTION OF VINEGAR ON Rocks (11 8. 
x. 11, 96, 152).—When I wrote what I did 
at the last reference, I did not know that the 
rocks were previously heated by fire, as in 
“ fire-setting.” In that case vinegar would 
undoubtedly cause disintegration, but I 
dare say that cold water would do just as 
well. The use of vinegar seems to have been 
something like that of “ acoustic pots” in 
churches, based on a supposed advantage 
that was wholly imaginary. Je be By 

Winterton, Lincs. 


I think that the successful use of vinegar 
to destroy rock was mentioned in ‘N. & Q.’ 
not long since. According to my memory, 
the subject was spoken of in a review of the 
Intermédiaire, a French priest having formed 
an excellent road through rocky ground by 
th's method. Holes drilled in rock and 
then filled with lime, which is subsequently 
wetted, result in cleavage. Holes into which 
dry pegs of wood are driven, the wood 
being subsequently soaked with water, also 
tear rock to pieces. As the wood swells 
the rocks give way under the strain. 

M. P. 


EMENDATION IN ‘AtL’s WeLL THAT 
Envs WELL’ (11 S. x. 125).— 

I see that men make ropes in such a scarre. 
It is possible that ‘“‘ ropes” here means 
cries. Roup, roop, or rope is old and pro- 
vineial English for “ery.” Diana, with an 
ironic touch, pretends to own that men by 
vehement pleading can scare women away 
from their better selves. Her words are 
but a blind to cover her abrupt ‘‘ Give me 
that ring.” If my reading of “ropes” is 
correct, there is no need for the ll after “‘ we,” 
and the two lines should run :— 

I see that men make roups in such a scare 

That we torsake ourselves. Give me that ring. 

W. UW. PincusBeck. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (11 S. 
x. 148).-—‘* The heart desires,” &c.—Here is 
a clue. These four lines were inscribed on 
the four pictures of Pygmalion and Galatea 
in the old Grosvenor Gallery of blessed 
memory. I suggest that they may have 
been Burne-Jones’s own. 

Sirvanus P. THompson. 
Mr. H. A. C. SAUNDERS also thanked for reply.] 


PEDIGREES OF KniGcuTs (11 S. x. 149).— 
Much information as to the Grafton Staffords 
would probably be gleaned by looking 
through the Collections published by the 
William Salt Archeological Society. Consult 
also ‘ D.N.B.,’ s.v. ‘ Stafford.’ 
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Watt-Papers (11 S. x. 29, 75, 110, 137).— 
The walls of two rooms at Beau Desert, 
the Staffordshire home of the Marquess of 
Anglesey, are covered with a Japanese wall- 
paper which was affixed on the occasion of 
the visit of the Prince Regent, that on the 
bedroom used by him being so arranged 
as to fit the room exactly without any 
repetition of subject. I have recently seen 
this paper, which is bold in design and ex- 
cellent in colour, and “‘ as good as new.” 

8. A. GRuNDY-NEWMAN. 

Walsall. 


Acrostics (11 S. x. 129).—I would 
suggest that the ‘ Keys’ required should be 
advertised for in the ‘ Books Wanted’ de- 
partment of The Bookseller and The Pub- 
lishers’ Circular. This can be done either 
direct or through a bookseller. The cost is 
very trifling. Wn. H. Pret. 


AUTHOR WANTED (11 S. x. 148).— 
In Paradise I learned to ease my soul in song. 
Is this an imperfect recollection of Keats's 
‘Faery Song’ ?— 
Dry your eyes—O dry your eyes, 
For I was taught in Paradise 
To ease my breast of melodies. 


Cc. C. B. 


‘ ALMANACH DE GoTHA’ (11 8S. x. 147).— 
I possess copies from 1801 (inclusive) to 
1815 (inclusive). 
F. E. R. Pottarp-URQUHART. 

Castle Pollard, Westmeath. 





Hotes on Books. 


New Light on Drake: a Collection of Documents 
relating to his Voyage of Circumnavigation, 
1577-1580. Translated and edited by Zelia 
Nuttall. (Hakluyt Society.) 

TuIs is one of the most interesting, as it is one of 

the most important, of the publications of the 

Hakluyt Society. It is the extraordinarily rich 

result of researches, at once acute and lucky, 

among hitherto unpublished matters in the 
archives of Mexico and Spain relating to Drake’s 
exploits in the South Sea. The occasion of these 
researches was Miss Nuttall’s discovery. in the 
National Archives of Mexico, of the MS. of a 
declaration concerning his capture by English 
pirates made bya Portuguese pilot, Nuno da Silva, 
to the Inquisitors on his trial for heresy. This 
incited her to further investigations, in the course 
of which she found at Seville the log-book of 

Nuno da Silva, as well as the depositions of a 

number of Drake’s prisoners, and the sworn 

declarations of John Oxenham, John Butler, and 

Thomas ‘‘ Xerores,”’ then lying in the prison of 


the Inquisition at Lima, who were examined by 
order of the Viceroy, upon the news of Drake’s 
arrival in the 
or intended with regard to 


South Sea, as towhat Drake knew 
the Strait of Magellan 





and other matters. These are the most striking 
of her finds, though she gives a list of twenty- 
three other documents bearing on her subject 
which should furnish good matter for later 
investigation. 

It is unnecessary here to retrace the well-known 
events of Drake’s famous voyage. Miss Nuttall 
in her Introduction concentrates attention on the 
two reproaches which have in many minds sullied 
its glory. It has been said that Drake was a 
mere pirate ; it has been said that the execution 
of Doughty at San Julian was unjustifiable. The 
defence against both is virtually one and the same, 
and it is clinched by one of the relations of a 
prisoner of Drake’s included here. The ques- 
tion at issue is, Had Drake, or had he not, 
a licence from the Queen to harry the King 
of Spain’s lands and vessels while he sought 
for good lands to colonize in her service ? 
On 4 April, 1579, he captured the vessel and 
person of a Spanish nobleman, Don Francisco de 
Zarate, whom he conveyed on board the Golden 
Hind and kept with him for some days, treating 
him with every courtesy, and even with confidence. 
To him he showed “ the commissions that he had 
received from her and carried,’ and to him also 
he gave an account of Doughty’s attempt at 
mutiny, ‘speaking much good about the dead 
man, but adding that he had not been able to act 
otherwise because this was what the Queen’s 
service demanded.” This is related, together 
with a number of highly interesting details con- 
cerning Drake’s surroundings, behaviour, and 
employments, in a letter written by Zarate to 
the Viceroy of New Spain—-the most delightful 
piece, perhaps, in this collection. 

Not the least instructive part of this volume 
are the Spanish official documents. One may 
observe in them, with amusement, how painfully, 
but with what over-subtlety, the Viceroy and 
some of his advisers tried to forecast the route 
by which Drake, after having sailed northward, 
taking ship after ship, intended to return to 
England. He might strike the unexplored 
Strait of Anian—a myth then generally believed 
in; he might return by way of China, and that 
was what he himself had said he would do; he 
might pass down the South Sea again, and return, 
as he had _— through the Strait of Magellan. 
The Viceroy, largely because he thought Drake’s 
statement about China was intended to mislead, 
was inclined to think the coasts of New Spain 
must prepare to meet him as he bore southward ; 
but Don Luis de Velasco—in a letter to Philip Il. 
very reasonably criticizing the curiously futile 
attempts at the pursuit of ‘‘ this Corsair’ orga- 
nized by the Viceroy—reckoned- better, being 
persuaded that Drake, with his one ship, would 
not rashly brave a whole coast prepared against 
him, and that some endeavour ought to be 
made to catch him at the Moluccas ‘on the 
Portuguese route.” 

As ‘‘ new light’ on Drake the new documents 
and those previously published included with 
them here are entirely favourable to the great 
mariner. They reinforce the prevalent con- 
ception of his ability, humanity, daring, and 
personal charm; they tend to clear off doubts 
and criticisms, and show that he fulfilled his 
commission ‘“‘to anoy [the King of Spain] by 
his Indyes,” and to look for good lands 
beyond his occupation, without slaying a single 
Spaniard. By the fragments they contain of 
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Drake’s talk, they set him before us with a 
renewed vivacity ‘‘ in his habit as he lived,” and, 
what greatly enhances this, in the way in which 
he appeared to the eyes of a multitude of persons 
of all degrees and kinds connected with govern- 
ment or with seafaring. Other detail of personal 
and incidental interest is abundant also. 

Miss Nuttall is to be congratulated, not only 
on the high value of the new material she has 
found, but also on the use she has made of it. 
Her grouping of the documents into parts, the 
notes which precede and accompany them, the 
Introduction, and the choice of illustrations are 
good and scholarly. Much working-over of what 
she has provided will be necessary before its full 
worth has been realized, and it is not to be forgotten 
that this volume gives us only the papers relating 
to Drake’s voyage of circumnavigation. A note- 
worthy feature is the reproduction of the rare 
map engraved by Nicola van Sype, showing the 
world and the journey over it of Drake’s expedi- 
tion :—five vessels to start with; two burning at 
the mouth of the River Plate; three emerging 
from the Strait of Magellan; and then the solitary 
Golden Hind, sailing north and north-west along 
the Pacific coast till she reaches the ice and 
turns south-west to enter on the way of the 
Portuguese. This is a ‘‘ Carte veuee et corige 
par le dict siegneur drach.” Miss Nuttall 
thinks that the ‘‘ corrections’’ by his hand are 
the royal arms, drawn over the land south of 
the Strait and over the tract in the north-west 
which he named New Albion, and the lines 
which boldly delimit the territories of ‘‘ Nova 
Hispanie ”’ (centre and west) and ‘‘ Nova France ” 
(towards the east), giving thereby to understand 
ttat the explorer’s imagination sees England in 
possession of all beyond those boundaries. 


Customary Acres and their Historical Importance, 
being a Series of Unfinished Essays. By the 
late Frederic Seebohm. (Longmans & Co., 
12s, 6d. net.) 

Mr. Hvucu Sercromm has been well advised in 

giving us this last work of his father’s, incom- 

plete though it is. It contributes a solid array 
of facts—suggestively grouped, even if not ex- 
haustively discussed—to a study of great import- 
ance. His investigations into the question of 
tribal landholding had led Frederic Seebohm 

to see in the open-field system what he called a 

* shell ’’-—a framework or cover which at once 

protected the life of the agricultural population 

through vicissitudes of migration and conquest, 
and determined its social development. To 
realize its full significance for economic history 
the student must look beyond the confines of 

Britain, and observe over how large a tract of 

Europe the system was extended, how close was 

the correspondence between different areas in the 

details of measurement, and how long and 
tenaciously the original principles of division held 
their own. Accordingly, the customary acres of 

Britain are here compared with the acres of the 

corn-growing regions of France and of the mouths 

of the Po and the Danube, with the Armorican 
system, with that of Northern and Eastern Europe, 
and with the agricultural units of the Mediter- 
ranean countries. A great part of the book is 
taken up with metrological statement, accom- 
panied by numerous illustrations ; but the social 
aspect of the question is not neglected. There 
is an indefeasible quality of poetry about these old 





measurements—all determined at bottom by the 
strength and capacity of man the worker, by the 
length or breadth of his foot and hand and arm ; 
by the speed or staying power which can cover 
just so much in an hour’s march or in a day’s 
ploughing. This also the writer has by no 
means overlooked in his search for traces of the 
connexion between people and people, and in 
his careful study of the relations between the 
groups in which the lower and higher standards 
of measurement were respectively adopted. 

This work should be of great use not only to the 
student of modern history, but also to the classicat 
student, for whom the familiar jugerum, aroura, 
and parasang are invested with a new and deeper 
interest by being set in relation to the primitive 
land-measurement of the Celtic and other Euro- 
pean races. We noticed with pleasure the repe- 
tition of Dr. Dérpfeld’s beautiful illustration of 
differences of standard by means of the ground 
plan of the temple of Sunium. 


Contemporary Poetry. 
(Bell & Sons, 1s. net.) 


Tuis is the fifth of the series on English poctry 
issued by the Hi-torical Association, the present 
volume treating on its influence in the eighteenth 
century. In a small work like this, of sixty- 
eight pages, it is not possible to give more than 
the fringe of the subject, but as an outline it 
could hardly have been betterdone. Miss Thomson 
in her brief Preface says, “‘ To give an adequate 
account of the history of the eighteenth century 
as illustrated in contemporary poetry would be 
a task requiring much more learning, leisure, and 
space than are at my command,” and all she has 
attempted is “‘ to notice some of the most impor- 
tant and interesting allusions in the verse of the 
period to political events and movements.” 

The reigns of William and Mary and Anne, 
which * may be said to have witnessed the culmina- 
tion of the effort to sw y public opinion by means 
of political verse,’ naturally affords a multitude 
of examples. Among the quotations is one from 
a poem the authorship of which is doubtful, 
though it is said to have been composed by a 
Capt. Ogilvie, who fought at the battle of the 
Boyne, and afterwards joined the army of 
Louis XIV. :— 


English History in 
Miss C. L. Thomson. 


By 


It was a’ for our rightfu’ King 
We left fair Scotland’s strand ; 
It was a’ for our rightfu’ King 
We e’er saw Irish land, my dear, 
We e’er saw Irish land. 


Miss Thomson brings her treatise down to the 
French Revolution, and reminds us that Prof. 
Firth has noted how the poets at first hailed 
it with sympathy and approval, rather than 
hostility. Warton, visiting Montauban in 1750, 
“lamented that so fair a country should be so 
oppressed, and contrasted its lot with that of the. 
oak-crowned plains of his native land.’’ Cowper, 
thirty-five years later, delivered himself with 
equal warmth; but it was “‘ comparatively easy 
to sympathize with the oppressed nations beyond 
the seas. More significant was the increasing 
tendency to dwell on the sorrows of the English 
peasantry, and to make them the subject of 
poetry.” The author illustrates this with quota- 
tions from Gray, Crabbe, and Burns. 
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Analecta Bollandiana. Tomus XXNIIT. Fase. ITI. 

(Brussels, Société des Bollandistes.) 

THE first article in the July number deals witi 
‘The Chronology of the Bishops of Salona’ 
according to the chronology of the Archbishop of 
Spalato, a book recently published by Monsignor 
Bulié and Dr. J. Bervaldi,and, as Dom Cherubin 
Segvie observes, meritorious because it has ruined 
the previous work of Farlati, ‘‘le fruit de con- 
jectures faites de bonne foi.” 

Father Henri Bosmans gives an account of the 
seventeenth-century proposal for a Liturgy in 
the Chinese vernacular, with the letter written 
concerning it by Francois de Rougemont to Jean 
Paul Oliva, a letter recently unearthed in La 
Bibliothéque Victor Emmanuel! at Rome by 
M. PAbbé Brucker. Next follows a Latin trans- 
lation of a MS. of the Passion of St. Razden. 

The contribution of most poignancy just now 
is Father van Ortroy’s on the Centenary of the 
Restitution of the Jesuit Order by Pope Pius VII., 
on 7 Aug., 1814, an article whose significance in 
these days of grave anxiety is subtly accentuated 
by the almost simultaneous deaths of Pius X. 
-and the General of the Jesuits, Father Wernz. 
Its intrinsic interest lies mainly in Fr. van Ortroy’s 
handling of the question whether the recon- 
stituted Company of Jesus is worthy, in niatters 
of education, pure learning, philosophy, and 
belles-lettres, of St. Ignatius’s original foundation. 
As he enumerates the Jesuit colleges in Belgium 
established since 1831, and the names occur of 
Brussels, Namur, Liége, Charleroi, Mons; as he 
pays his tribute to the Belgian Jesuits and to 
**Voceuvre bollandienne....une création Belge,” 
the heart of the reader is wrung with the oppor- 
tune and unforeseen pathos of it all—at a moment 
when Europe is ringing with the exploits of this 
gallant people, and the civilized world stands 
aghast and appalled before the crowning vandalism 
at Louvain. 

Reviews of hagiographical books, among them 
Mr. Lowther Clarke’s ‘S. Basil the Great’ and 
Dr. Wallis Budge’s ‘ Coptic Apocrypha,’ bring 
this number to an end. 


The Fortnightly Review for September devotes 
more than half of its space, as might be expected, 
to the war. These papers will, no doubt, find 
close and attentive readers, and will contribute to 
the formation of a public opinion on international 
questions which will be not only strongly held, 
but strongly acted upon. Among the articles on 
other subjects is the concluding instalment of 
Count Ilya Tolstoy’s ‘ Reminiscences’ of his 
father, which relates the unlovely tragedy of the 
great writer's last days and the miserable details 
of the making of his will with a fullness which 
may, perhaps, be considered unnecessary. Mr. 
George Moore’s ‘ Epistle to the Cymry’ falls on 
evil days for such endeavours ; the artificial pre- 
servation of a language threatened with extinc- 
tion is an enterprise beyond most people’s range 
at the present moment. But the main reasons 
with which he would persuade the Welsh are 
none the less sound. Mr. Ezra Pound’s ‘ Vorti- 
cism’ represents, we think, something of that 
intellectual perversity from which it is one 
function of wars and disasters to deliverus. To 
the rapid life of the modern world ten years of 
peace are as good as a hundred were generations 
ago; and as an effect of what has been 
relatively a long period of peace, our younger 
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men have begun to pay an attention to process in 
works of art, and to the inner experience of the 
artist, which runs all the risks of a too high 
subjectivity. Mr. Aflalo contributes a delightful 
and instructive paper on ‘ Memories of East 
Africa and the Nile Countries.’ 


THE new Cornhill gives us to begin with a 
sonnet—rather of the nature of an exercise—on 
Michael Angelo’s ‘ Moses,’ and half a score of 
lutin hexameters, by Browning. The latter 
were made on being defied to express in a hexa- 
meter ‘‘ You ought to sit on the safety-valve.” 
Our correspondent Mr. G. W. E. Russell has a 
pleasant and enlightening paper on the late 
Joseph Chamberlain. Sir Herbert Stephen in 
‘ Novelists and Recent History’ has done, we 
think, a real service to letters. The case for the 
defence of historical inaccuracy in a work of art 
has often been argued, but the modern novel is a 
work to which several of the usual arguments are 
not properly applicable, and if Sir Herbert’s paper 
causes the matter to be reconsidered, it will have 
proved useful as well as entertaining. Mr. 
Stephen Paget, continuing the ‘ New Parents’ 
Assistant,’ says many excellent—and one or two 
rather unconvincing—things on the subject of 
children’s religion. Mr. Hesketh - Prichard’s 
* Black Geese’ is, as no one will need to be told, 
delightful ; and so, in its widely different vein, 
is Mr. T. C. Fowle’s ‘ Pilgrimage to Meshed.’ 
‘Siste, Viator !’ by Mr. H. Rowlands S. Coldicott 
—the study of a collection of epitaphs by Hayley 
—and Miss A. M. Wilson’s ‘ Letters in Lavender ’ 
—written, these, by Mary Cookson, the daughter 
of a country rector who was much at Bath and 
at Windsor in the early years of the last century— 
are also worth having. 


WE note with pleasure that The Burlington 
Magazine is to be continued during the war. 
Under the heading ‘ Notes’ some not unreason- 
able apprehensions are expressed by Mr. C. J. 
Holmes for the safety of the rich art treasures of 
Flanders. The suggestion that such treasures as 
can be removed should be shipped to some safer 
place is good, but the rapidity of the German 
occupation may have rendered it impossible to 
carry it out. As we go to press it is reported that 
Rubens’s ‘ Miraculous Draught of Fishes’ in the 
church of Notre Dame at Malines has been 
destroyed during an apparently wanton bombard- 
ment of that town. We note, however, that 
the art treasures of Paris are being protected, as 
far as may be, from the effects of a possible 
bombardment. 

The September number of the magazine is rich 
in interesting illustrations, including a full-page 
reproduction of a newly discovered early Rem- 
brandt portrait, and some fine pictures of early 
Italian schools from the Anderson gift to the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. We may mention 
particularly the ‘ Baptism of Christ’ by Giovanni 
di Paolo, of which the beautiful composition and 
spacing may be enjoyed in the monochrome repro- 
duction. Mr. H. Clifford Smith contributes a 
description of the ‘Legend of St. Eloy and 
St. Godeberta’ of Petrus Christus, which has 
a full-page illustration. Sir Martin Conway 
criticizes severely the contention of M. Marignan 
concerning the French origin of Gothic art. We 
may mention finally two reproductions of Chinese 
drawings, of extraordinary ae and vigour. 











